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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE  Author  of  the  following  ElTay  has  no  delire  to  elevate  the 

• \v  • i y 

brute  creation  to  the  rank  of  humanity,  nor  to  reduce  the  human  fpe- 
cies  to  a level  with  brutes;  and  he  hopes  that  nothing  advanced 
will  be  conltrued  fo  as  to  give  the  fmallelt  countenance  to  the  pernicious 
praCtipe  of  enflaving  mankind,  which  he  wilhes  to  fee  abolifhed  through- 
out tfj^  world.  Neither  is  he  delirous  of  affigning  to  any  one  a fuperi- 
ority  bver  another,  except  that  which  naturally  arifes  from  fuperior 
bodily  flrength,  mental  powers,  and  induftry,  or  from  the  confequences 
attendant  upon  living  in  a Hate  of  fociety.  He  only  wilhes  to  invef- 
tigate  the  truth,  and  to  difcover  what  are  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  na- 
ture refpeCting  his  fubjeCl;  apprehending,  that  whatever  tends  to  elu- 
cidate the  natural  hiftory  of  mankind,  mull  be  interefting  to  man.  He 
was  infenlibly  led  to  the  prefent  conlideration,  from  hearing  Mr.  John 
Hunter  s Remarks  on  the  Gradation  of  Skulls,  as  he  Hated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  a Courfe  of  LeCtures  on  Midwifery,  which  he  delivered  lalt 
winter  at  the  Lying-in  Hofpital  in  Manchelter. 
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The  Author  does  not  profefs  to  have  a knowledge  of  natural  hi  dory- 
adequate  to  the  extent  of  his  undertaking.  Indeed  few  opportunities 
have  been  afforded  him  for  profecuting  dudies  of  this  kind,  fince  he  has 
been  almod  condantly  engaged,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in 

the  practice  of  a fatiguing  and  anxious  profefiion:  even  the  hours  which 

♦ 

he  has  employed  on  this  work  have  been,  in  a great  meafure,  abdradted 
from  the  time  ufually  dedicated  to  deep.  He  dedres,  therefore,  that 
the  prefent  Effay  may  be  conddered  by  the  Phydologid,  not  as  a com- 
plete Treatife  on  the  fubjecd,  but  only  as  a collection  of  hints  and 
obfervations  for  the  ufe  of  others  who  have  leifure  and  opportunity 
to  carry  on  the  invedigation. 

Thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  natural  hidory,  Will,  pro- 
bably think  he  has  made  too  many,  and  too  long  quotation!? ; but  it 
fhould  be  remembered  that  his  work  may  fall  into  the  hands  ofper- 
fons  who  may  require  fuch  adidance,  in  order  the  better  to  com- 
prehend the  Author’s  dedgn:  beddes,  he  wifhes  the  reader  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  countenance  that  has  been  given  to  the  do&rine  of  ge- 
neral gradation,  by  fome  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  the  age. 

The  iludent  mud  not,  however,  expert  to  find  an  uniform  grada- 
tion in  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  different  fubjecds : it  frequently 
happens  that  an  inferiority  in  one  particular,  is  accompanied  by  a fu- 
periority  in  fome  other  particular;  fo  that  the  afcent  or  defcent  is  not  al- 


ways 
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ways  by  equal,  but  often  by  irregular  fteps.  Some  of  the  lets  import- 
ant gradations  which  the  Author  has  enumerated,  may  not  perhaps 
ftand  the  tell  of  a ftridt  fcrutiny ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  others 
may  yet  be  difcovered  which  have  not  occurred  to  him.  However 
that  may  be,  he  hopes  his  obfervations  are  not  improperly  announced 
by  the  title-page  prefixed  to  them.. 
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PLATE  I. 

EXPLANATION . 

This  Plate  contains  two  drawings,  taken  from  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  of  a 
Negro  fkeleton  in  my  poffeffion,  (hewing  both  their  infide  and  outfide. 

All  the  feet  of  Africans,  which  I have  feen,  are  much  flatter  than  thofe  of  Europeans  ; 
but  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  reprefentation  is,  the  extraordinary  fliape  of  the 
os  Calcis.  Whether  this  is  generally  the  cafe,  I will  not  pretend  to  fay.  I have  another 
fkeleton  in  my  pofleffion,  which  I am  informed  is  that  of  a Negro  ; but,  though  flat,  it 
does  not  poflefs  that  peculiar  fhape. 

The  other  two  drawings  in  this  Plate,  are  copied  from  Chefelden’s  Ofteographia,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  compare  the  fame  bones  in  the  African  and  European. — 
(See  page  42.)  <* 

PLATE  II. 

This  Plate  is  intended  to  fhew  the  facial  line  in  Man,  and  in  different  Animals,  from 
the  perpendicular  line  in  the  European  Man,  to  the  horizontal  one  in  the  Snipe  or  Wood- 
cock, and  likewife  the  angle  of  95  degrees,  to  which  the  Roman  painters  were  very 
partial,  and  that  of  100  degrees,  the  model  of  the  Graecian  Antiques. — (See  page  51.) 

In  order  to  obtain  the  facial  line,  an  horizontal  one  fhould  be  drawn  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  nofe,  and  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  having  regard  to  the  os  Jugale  or 
cheek-bone.  Upon  this,  another  line  fhould  be  erecfted,  which  fhould  touch  the  fore- 
head and  the  upper  lip.  If  this  be  a perpendicular  line,  it  gives  you  the  beft  formed 
jEuropJm  face,  forming  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  If  it  forms  an  angle  of  70  degrees,  it 
gives  you  the  face  of  the  Negro,  See, 

PLAT%  m. 

This  Plate  exhibits  copies  of  the  beft  authenticated  engravings  that  have  yet  been 
publifhed^of  four  different  kinds  of  Apes,  which  approach  neareft  to  Man:  likewife 
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the  fk  ull  of  Dr.  T yfon’s  Pigmy — the  fkull  of  a Monkey  from  Lavater— the  profiles 
of  a n ative  of  Botany  Bay  and  an  European— and  the  profiles  of  an  African  and  an 
Europe  an.  / 

PLATE  IV, 

a,  a , a , Square  Portion  of  the  Skin  of  a Negro. 
by  Tl\e  Cutis  vera , or  True  Skin,  which  is  White. 

Cy  The  darkeft  Rete  Mucofum , which  is  the  under  Layer. 

dy  The  Bluifh  or  Greyifh  Rete  Mucofuniy  which  is  the  upper  Layer. 

ey  The  Cuticle  itfelf,  a Mixture  of  Blue  and  White,  or  Greyifh. 

SeePages  ioi  and  102. 

See  alfo  the  Plate  in  Cruikfhank’s  Experiments  on  the  Infenfible  Perfpiration  of  the 
Human  Body.  Fig.  4. 


ERRATA. 

Pace  vii»  advertifement,  1.  ult.  after  Manchefter  add  viz,  in  1794* 
11.  1.  15,  for  Marginefe  read  Manchineel. 

19,  1.  5,  for  alive  read  adive. 

ib.  1.  6,  for  Mafomalis  read  Mefomelas. 

APPENDIX. 

cliii.  1.  1 1,  for  proportion  read  proportions, 
clxvii.  1.  20,  after  that  read  the. 

Ixiv.  1.  jo,  for  vegetation  read  vegetative. 
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PART  FIRST. 


ON  GRADATION  IN  GENERAL. 

VERY  one  who  has  made  Natural  Hiftory  an  object  of 
ftudy,  mull:  have  been  led  occafionally  to  contemplate 
the  beautiful  gradation  that  fubfifts  amongfl  created  beings, 
from  the  highefl  to  the  Joweft.  From  man  down  to  the 
fmalleft  reptile,  whofe  exiftence  can  be  difcovered  only 
by  the  microfcope,  Nature  exhibits  to  our  view  an  im- 
menfe  chain  of  beings,  endued  with  various  degrees  of  in-< 
telligence  and  aCtive  powers,  fuited  to  their  flations  in  the 
general  fyftem. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  different  claffes  into  which 
Nature  feems  to  have  divided  her  productions,  are  fo  blended 
by  creatures  apparently  anomalous  to  all  fyftem,  that  it  is 
often  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to  draw  lines  of 
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diftinCtion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  air  encroach 
upon  each  other  ; for  there  are  flying  maccaucoes , flying 
mice,  flying  fqnirrels,  and  hats,  which,  though  quadrupeds, 
have  wings  to  buoy  themfelves  up  in  the  air;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  fome  birds  that  cannot  fly  at  all,  as 
the  oftrich , the  touyou , the  caJJ'owary  and  the  dodo : — the 
porcupine,  though  a quadruped,  has  quills.  Nor  are  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea  and  thofe  of  the  air  much  bet- 
ter difcriminated ; for  we  meet  with  flying  fifli,  and  birds 
that  inhabit  the  waters.  Amphibious  animals  link  the 
terreftrial  and  aquatic ; we  find  fome  fifli  with  and  others 
without  lungs.  The  diftinCtion  of  animals  into  viviparous 
and  oviparous  is  not  more  definite ; for  vipers  and  cartila- 
ginous animals  produce  their  eggs  within  their  own  bodies, 
previous  to  the  exclufion  of  the  live  animal ; and  fome  ani- 
mals arej  like  vegetables,  propagated  by  germs,  neither  vi- 
viparous nor  oviparous.  Bipeds,  quadrupeds  and  quadru- 
manufes  equally  encroach  on  each  other ; there  are  fome 
apes  that  walk  only  on  their  hind-legs,  and  others  that 
walk  on  all  four  ; and  the  greatefl  part  of  them  ufe  their 
hind-feet  in  the  manner  of  hands.  The  genus  Lacerta , 
from  the  alligator  of  twenty  feet  to  the  lizard  of  three 
inches,  forms  a clafs  of  animals  connecting  the  race  of  qua- 
drupeds with  that  of  reptiles.  « 

Several  eminent  Naturalifts  have  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. Mr.  John  Hunter  maintained,  that  all  animals 
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have  ftomachs,  and  that  vegetables  have  not ; that  all  zoo- 
phytes are  animals,  though  they  have  no  loco-motion,  nor 
even  any  motion  at  all,  but  are  fixed  to  a rock,  where  he 
fuppofed  them  to  be  nourilhed  by  the  fea  throwing  food 
into  a cavity  which  he  called  a flomach.  This  has  however 
been  denied  by  others.  Mr.  Smellie  fays,  a The  polypus  has 
no  ftoma,ch,  or  rather,  like  vegetables,  its  whole  body  may  be 
confidered  as  a ftomach.  Its  natural  cavity  contains  no 
vifcera ; and  when  this  animal  is  turned  outfide-in,  it  dill 
continues  to  live  and  to  digeft  its  food,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  had  received  no  injury.  The  mode  by  which  plants 
are  nourished  is  extremely  analogous  ; they  imbibe  by  the 
roots,  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers. 
Inftead  therefore  of  having  no  flomach,  their  whole  ftruc- 
ture  is  flomach.  In  regard  to  the  brain,  the  polypus  and 
many  other  infers  are  deprived  of  that  organ.  Hence 
neither  flomach  nor  brain  are  eflential  chara&ers  which 
diftinguifli  the  animal  from  the  vegetable.”  * 

* v 

Buffon  fays,  the  frefh-water ' polypus  may  be  regarded 
as  the  laft  of  animals  and  the  firft  of  plants. 

0 

No  diftin£tion  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  derived 
from  the  fexual  ceconomy.  The  generality  of  plants  in- 
deed are  hermaphrodite ; that  is,  they  have  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation  within  the  fame  impalement ; 

* For  thefe  and  other  fimilar  difcoveries  and  obfervations,  Naturalifls  are  much 
indebted  to  Trembly , Bonnet } and  Spallanzani. 
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but  feveral  animals,  as  {hell-fifli,  and  others  deprived  of  the 
power  of  moving  in  fearch  of  mates,  have  likewife  both 
fexes  in  one  individual.  The  female  fi(h,  in  fome  inftances, 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  fliore,  which  are  afterwards  inn 
pregnated  by  the  male,  without  his  ever  feeing  the  fe~ 
male.  Something  analogous  to  this  is  obfervable  in  fome 
plants. 

The  fyftem  which  attributes  fenfation  to  animals  and 
denies  it  to  vegetables,  is  very  illufory : — many  vegetables, 
acknowledged  to  be  fuch,  are  much  more  irritable  than 
fome  animals.  There  are  fome  fenfitive  plants  fo  extreme^ 
ly  irritable,  that  if  they  are  touched  by  any  fubftance,  the 
whole  plant,  both  leaves  and  branches,  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  dionaa  muJcipula*\oxVe\\m's  fly-trap,  is  aplantwhofe 
leaves  are  fo  irritable,  that  when  any  fly  alights  upon  them, 
they  clofe  upon  it  and  fqueeze  it  to  death  T.  The  hedyfa •* 
rum  gyrans , or  moving  plant,  poflefles  and  exerts  the  power 
of  moving  its  leaves  in  various  directions,  as  an  animal  does 
its  members 

No  criterion  of  diftinCtion  betwixt  plants  and  animals 
can  be  obtained  from  their  fltuation  or  manner  of  living. 
Plants  as  well  as  animals  are  found  on  land  and  in  water. 

* Ellis  on  the  Dionaea  Mufcipula. 

See  the  Annual  Regifter  for  1775,  page  93. 

| See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Art.  Hedyfarmu 
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Worms,  &c.  live  under  ground;  and  truffles  {ly  coper  don 
tuber ) vegetate  and  are  perfected  without  appearing  above 
ground.  There  are  parafitical  plants,  or  fuch  as  vegetate 
upon  and  receive  their  nutriment  from  other  plants,  as  the 
mifletoe,  &c.  and  there  are  animals  whofe  natural  and  def- 
tined  habitation  feems  to  be  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
Some  animals  draw  their  nourifhment  from  plants,  and  fome' 
plants  are  propagated  upon  animals,  as  horns,  beaks,  hair, 
nails,  &c.  which  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  vegetables. 

Dr.  Bell \ in  his  inaugural  thens  “ De  Phyfiologia  Plan- 
tarum,”  publiffled  at  Edinburgh,  1 777  (a  tranflation  of 
which  is  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter) 
after  having  expofed  and  illuflrated  the  vegetable  ccconomy, 
in  his  concluding  obfervations,  remarks,  that  the  chain  of 
being  is  continued  from  animals  to  plants,  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  eflabliffl  rules  by  which  plants  may  be 
difling  uiffled  from  animals  in  all  cafes.  From  fome  cir- 
cumflances  common  in  the  generation,  flru£lure,  and  patho- 
logy of  animals  and  plants,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
plants  are  not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  deflitute  of  fenfa- 
tion.  T)r,  Ter  rival,  in  an  ingenious  paper  ‘on  the  percep- 
tive power  of  vegetables,’  in  the  fame  volume  of  memoirs, 
has  dated  arguments  with  great  force  and  perfpicuity,  tend- 
ing to  eflabliffl  the  opinion,  that  plants,  as  well  as  animals, 
are  endued  with  perception  in  different  degrees.  The  opi- 
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rtion  is  certainly  far  from  being  irrational : perception,  as  a 
faculty,  is  like  others,  fufceptible  of  degrees ; and  the  gene- 
ral order  of  things  fufficiently  evinces,  that  a gradation  an 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  created  beings,  is  an  eflablilhed 
principle  in  the  laws  of  nature.  In  addition  to  what  thefe 
authors  have  advanced  on  the  analogy  of  plants  to  animals, 
it  may  be  obferved  that  plants  deep  in  the  night,  and  young 
ones  in  both  cafes  require  more  than  old  ones;  alfo  plants, 
like  animals,  grow  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
Vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  perfpire  more  in  hot  funfhiny 
weather  than  in  cold ; like  animals,  they  have  lungs  by 
which  they  breathe,  and,  like  them  too,  they  are  fubje£t  to 
difeafe,  both  local  and  general,  and  to  lofs  of  limb  as  well 
as  life.  Plants  fhed  their  leaves  as  birds  do  their  feathers, 
.and  quadrupeds  their  hair.  Plants,  like  animals,  require 

/ * 

Difeafes  of  Trees.  — There  is  no  limit  to  the  refearches  of  modern  pjailofophy. 
We  find  the  following  curious  morfel  in  a Treatife  on  the  Maladies  of  Elms,,  read 
at  the  late  Injiltut  at  Paris : — 

“ It  is  a long  time  fince  the  Abbe  Roger  Schabol  has  fhewn,  with  much  fagacity, 
the  refemblances  which  fubfift  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  ceconomy,  and' 
the  fimilitude  both  of  the  maladies  and  remedies,  particularly  in  thofe  which  are 
called  Surgical  Cafes.  We  may  apply  this  theory  to  all  the  maladies  which  arife 
from  checked  tranfpiration  and  interrupted  circulation. 

“ Trees  are  animated  j they  have  their  food,  their  enjoyments,  their  grief,  their 
health,  their  illnefs,  their  watching,  their  fleep,  their  emanations,  their  abforptions, 
their  infancy,  their  growth,  their  puberty,  their  manhood,  and  their  love. 

“ The  antients  placed  a nymph  under  their  rind  : to  be  fure  fhe  is  there.  Life 
is  a very  pretty  nymph.  We  ought  to  refpedt  her  wherever  fhe  is  found. 

“ The  man  who  does  not  find  in  animals  younger  brothers,  and  in  plants  coufins 
more  or  lefs  removed,  is  unacquainted  with  his  own  nature,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
dements  of  morality.” 
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different  forts  of  food,  and  will  go  in  fearch  of  them. 
Plants  will  regenerate  their  difmembered  parts,  and  animals 
their  loft  limbs  and  feveral  other  parts.*  The  circulation 
of  the  fluids  in  vegetables  bears  a great  analogy  to  that  of 
animals.^' 

The  learned  Dr.  Watfon , Biftiop  of  Llandaff'^  in  his  ele- 
gant  Eftays  on  the  fubje£ts  of  Chemiftry,  has  made  fome  very 
pertinent  obfervations  on  the  three  kingdoms ; which  my 
reader  will  excufe  me  for  quoting  at  fome  length.  He  fays, 

* If  it  be  alked  what  are  the  difcriminative  chara£teriftics 

< of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  'as  oppofed  to  one 

< another,  I plainly  anfwer  that  I do  not  know  any,  either 

< from  natural  hiftory  or  chemiftry,  which  can  wholly  be 

< relied  upon.  Syftematic  diftin&ions  and  fpecific  divifions 

* of  things  are  ufeful  in  enlarging  the  comprehenflon  of  the 

* mind.  By  methodizing  the  objects,  they  feem  to  extend 
‘ the  boundaries  of  knowledge ; but  having  no  real  founda- 

< tion  in  nature,  they  ftiould  not  be  depended  on  too  far ; 

( they  often  perplex  or  impede  the  progrefs  of  a curious 
6 enquirer.  This  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  lyftematic  ar- 

< rangements,  operates  the  more  forcibly  upon  us  as  the 

< ideas  to  which  it  is  ufually  annexed  become  the  more 
6 abftra£ted.  The  ftrongeft  analogies  are  overlooked,  the 
( plaineft  reafonings  thought  fallacious,  and  deciflve  expert 


* See  Bifhop  Wat  fori  s Effays  on  the  fubje<fts  of  Chemiftry ; and  my  paper  on 
the  Regeneration  of  Animal  Subftances,  Manchejier  Memoirs , Vol.  I, 


•f  See  Note  (i)  at  the  end. 
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4 ments  inconclufive,  when  their  tendency  is  to  fubvert  a 
4 diftinCtion  of  which  we  had  wrongly  fuppofed  Nature  her- 
4 felf  the  author.  Every  one  thinks  he  knows  what  an 
4 animal  is,  and  how  it  is  contradiftinguifhed  from  a vege- 
4 table  ; and  would  be  offended  at  having  his  knowledge 
4 queftioned  thereupon.  A dog  or  a horfe,  he  is  truly  per- 
4 fuaded,  are  beings  as  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  an  herb  or 
4 a tree,  as  light  is  from  dafknefs ; yet  as  in  thefe,  fo  in  the 
4 production  of  nature,  the  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other 
4 is  effeCted  by  imperceptible  gradations.  Naturalifls  as  well 
4 -as  Chymifts  .have  perhaps  too  precipitately  embraced  the 
4 opinion,  that  minerals  may  be  certainly  and  readily  diftin- 
4 guifhed  from  the  other  two  kingdoms.  A vafcular  fyftem, 
4 a nutritive  fuccus,  and  a power  of  producing  its  like,  con- 
4 flitute  the  abftraCt  idea  both  of  a vegetable  and  an  animal 
4 as  contradiflinguifhed  from  a mineral:  this  idea  is  clear 
4 and  definite  in  itfelf ; but  to  determine  how  far  the  coex- 
4 iflence  of  thefe  qualities  is  in  the  nature  of  things  neceffary, 
4 or  where  any  of  them  ceafes  to  exifl,  is  a queflion  of  vafl 
4 difficulty,  when  applied  to  particular  cafes.  Stones  dug  out 
4 of  quarries,  ores  out  of  mines,  in  general  minerals  feparated 
4 from  their  matrices,  are  like  the  dead  branches  or  limbs 
4 of  vegetables  or  animals,  incapable  of  receiving  increafe, 
4 except  from  an  external  incruffation;  but  whether  the 
4 matrices  themfelves  increafe,  or,  that  being  in  fome  cafes 
4 granted,  whether  they  receive  their  augmentation  from 
4 an  external  appofition,  or  an  internal  affimilation  and 
4 extention  of  parts,  cannot  readily  be  decided  either  way. 
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t In  the  Cretan  Labyrinth  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the 
‘ names  of  travellers,  which  have  been  cut  in  the  rock  in 

< former  ages,  are  now  in  alto  relievo  ; and  the  older  the 

< dates  are,  the  greater  is  the  protuberance,  refembling  the 

< callus  formed  by  the  incifions  in  trees.  In  the  mines  in 

< Chremnitz , in  Hungary , which  have  been  wrought  for 

< above  one  thoufand  years,  the  ancient  roads  which  had 
i been  cut  through  the  rocks  are  left  to  grow  up;  and  it 

< is  remarked  that  they'  approach  one  another  in  an  hori- 

< zontal  and  not  in  a perpendicular  direction.  The  fame 

< phenomenon  may  be  obferved  in  the  marble  quarries  in 
& Italy , as  is  mentioned  by  Baglivy , in  his  Treatife  upon  the 
c Vegetation  of  Stones:  but  whether  thefe,  and  many  fimilar 

< appearances,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  prelfure  of  the 
‘ fuperincumbent  flrata , or  to  a kind  of  vegetable  growth, 

< is  a doubtful  point.  Rock-cryftal,  amethyfls,  and  various 

< precious  (tones  have  been  thought  by  De  Boot  to  grow 
<■  like  mufhrooms.  Certain  it  is  that  they  often  con^ 

< tain  in  them  feveral  heterogeneous  particles:  a circum- 

< (lance  which  proves  them,  to  have  been  once  in  a fluid 

< (late,  and  induces  a fufpicion,  that  in  their  formation  they 
£ may  refemble  the  gums  and  refins  extravafated  from  va- 
c rious  fpecies  of  vegetables.  The  vegetation  of  (tones 
‘ hath  been  admitted  by  many ; and  fome  have  contended 

< that  minerals,  as  well  as  animals  and  vegetables,  fpring 
6 from  feed  ; the  greatefl;  being  nothing  but  the  expanflon 
6 of  the  parts  of  a minute  grain  of  fand.’ 
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Again,  the  learned  Bifliop  further  add?, — < Many  minerals 
6 feem  in  their  formation  to  have  been  antecedent,  others 

< fubfequent  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  A great  part  of  the 

< matter  conftituting  the  outward  fhell  of  the  earth  (the 

< only  part  which  we  can  examine)  hath  been  fubfervient 
<■  to  vegetable  or  animal  life.  All  the  flrata  of  limeftones, 

< chalks,  marbles,  all  gypfums,  fpars,  alabafters,  &c.  are 

< confelfedly  of  animal  origin.  The  flrata  of  pit-coal  and 

< of  all  bituminous  foffils,  of  feme  fpecies  of  dates,  whate- 

< ver  may  be  thought  of  argillaceous  flrata  in  general,  the 

< mould  everywhere  covering  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 

< other  fubftances,  are  fuppofed  probably  enough  to  have  ari- 
« fen  from  the  deftruCtion  of  vegetables;  fo  that  I know  not 
y whether  it  would  be  a very  extravagant  conjecture  which 

< Ihould  fuppofe  that  all  matter  is,  or  has  been,  organized^ 

< enlivened,  animated.’ 

If  then,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  above-mentioned 
excellent  naturalifts,  we  are  not  able  to  draw  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  three  kingdoms ; if  we  cannot  point 
out  where  fenfation  ends,  nor  afeertain  whether  organization 
does  not  always  imply  fome  degree  of  concomitant  fenfa- 
tion, we  may  fairly  infer,  till  the  contrary  can  be  proved, 
that  Nature  defeends  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  fleps 
from  man  down  to  the  lead  organized  beings ; that  one  fort 
of  fenfation  is  given  in  greater  perfection  to  one  creature, 
and  another  fort  to  another ; fo  that  often  the  exceffes  in 
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the  one  hand  muft  nearly  compenfate  for  the  defeats  in  the 
other,  and  thereby  make  it  difficult  to  form  a comparative 
eflimate  of  the  fum  total  of  their  fenfitive  powers. 

I 

In  furveying  the  productions  of  the  different  climates  and 
regions  of  the  earth,  the  following  obfervations  naturally 
arife: — The  animal  world,  particularly  domeftic  animals  fub-< 
fervient  to  the  ufe  of  man,  are  in  the  greatefl  perfection  in 
the  temperate  zone ; as  horfes,  cows,  ffieep,  goats,  fwine, 
dogs,  &c. 

The  vegetable  world  is  in  the  greatefl  perfection  in  the 
torrid  zone,  both  trees,  fhrubs,  fruits,  fpices,  roots,  poifonous 
plants,  and  medicinal  plants  ; as  the  mahogany-tree,  fweet 
fmelling  cedar,  the  fuftic-tree,  magnolia  grandiflora , Peru-* 
vian  bark-tree,  bread-fruit-tree,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
fhaddocks,  limes,  fruit-bearing  paffion-tree,  marginefe-tree, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pine-apples,  melons,  bohun  upas , 
or  poifon-tree  of  Java,  and  aloes ; likewife  thofe  plants  which 
more  peculiarly  exhibit  tokens  of  fenfation  ; as  the  fenfitive 
plant,  moving  plant,  Venus’s  fly-trap,  &c. 

The  vegetable  world  appears  to  be  in  the  leaft  perfeClion 
in  the  frigid  zone. 

The  mofl  ferocious  animals  live  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
alfo  the  mofl  venomous  and  poifonous. 

C 2, 
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Animals  have  the  longed  hair  upon  their  bodies  in  the 
frigid  zone,  to  ferve  them  as  a defence  againd  cold ; but 
animals  which  naturally  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  have  the 
thicked  Ikins,  to  defend  them  from  the  heat. 

The  lowed  order  of  animals,  or  thofe  which  approach 
neared  to  vegetables,  are  inhabitants  of  the  watery  element, 
or  live  in  the  earth ; fuch  as  the  water-polypus,  lithophytes, 
zoophytes,  corals,  corallines,  fea- worms,  earth-worms,  and 
lalan-lout.* 

\ 

InfeCts  and  reptiles,  both  for  fize  and  colour,  are  in  the 
greated  perfection  in  America,  or  what  is  called  the  new 
world . 

Thofe  animals  that  approach  neared  to  man  in  figure, 
in  intelligence,  or  in  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  inhabit  the  tor- 
rid zone ; as  orang-outangs,  or  wild  men,  elephants,  and 
parrots. 

Many  animals  and  vegetables,  both  thofe  that  live  on 
land  and  in  water,  are  adapted  to  the  torrid  zone,  and 
cannot  live  in  the  frigid,  or  even  the  temperate  zone ; and 
vice  versa . The  rein-deer,  the  glutton,  and  the  marmott, 

cannot  fubfid  even  in  a temperate  climate,  but  are  confined 
to  the  frozen  regions ; and  the  large  white  bears  cannot 
live  in  the  torrid  zone  by  any  art,  nor  even  in  the  tempe- 

* See  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  68,  page  178. 
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rate  zone,  unlefs  their  keepers  are  perpetually  throwing  cold 
water  upon  them.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  camel, 
and  many  other  animals,  cannot  live  in  the  frigid  zone  by 
any  contrivance  ; nor  can  they  exifl:  in  this  temperate  climate 
without  warm  clothing  and  a warm  (table.  Some  fifties,  ns 
\uell  as  birds  of  paffage,  are  obliged  # to  change  their  cli- 
mate when  it  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  them.  Several 
plants  will  not  grow  in  warm  climates ; and  very  many 
will  not  grow  in  cold  ones. 

It  appears  then  that  mod  animals  and  vegetables  are 
adapted  to  fome  particular  climate,  foil,  or  fituation,  and  can-* 
not  flourifh  in  any  other  without  great  art  and  care : even 
with  thefe  they  feldom  arrive  at  the  perfection  attained  in 
their  proper  climate  ; nor  will  any  length  of  time  habituate 
them  to  a different  region.  Melons,  cucumbers,  and  feve- 
ral  other  plants  have  gone  through  above  a hundred  gene- 
rations in  this  kingdom,  and  (till  they  bear  the  climate  no 
* better  than  at  firft;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that 

no  time,  however  long,  will  aftimilate  their  conftitution  to 
that  of  our  indigenous  plants.  The  experience  of  our  gar- 
deners fufficiently  proves,  that  in  order  to  preferve  a collec- 
tion of  exotic  plants  in  tolerable  perfection,  it  is  neceflary 
to  procure  for  them  every  diverfity  of  temperature,  foil,  and 
fituation  which  may  be  fuited  to  their  refpeCtive  exigencies. 

* Dr,  Darwin  denies  that  birds  emigrate  from  neceffity  : he  argues  that  emigre 
tion  is  with  them  a matter  of  choice.  Zoonomia } page  167. 
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The  gradation  that  exifts  in  the  animal  kingdom,  extends 
to  the  organs  of  fenfation,as  thefe  differ  in  different  fubjeCts 
with  refpeCt  to  fenfibility,.dimenf)Qns,  figure,  &c.  It  alfo  ex- 
tends to  the  various  difpofitions  in  the  animal  economy.  It  may 
be  traced  from  the  brain  of  the  human  European,  which  is 
the  largefl  of  any  animal  we  are  acquainted  with,  be  its 
fize  ever  fo  enormous,  to  the  polypus,  who  has  none  at 
all — from  the  keen  eye  of  an  eagle  and  a hawk,  and  the 
great  number  of  eyes  of  a fly,  to  thofe  animals  that  have 
none,  as  the  blind  worm — from  the  acute  olfaCtory  nerves 
of  a dog,  to  thofe  animals  who  have  not  the  faculty  of 
imelling — from  the  large  ears  of  an  afs,  to  thofe  that  are 
void  of  that  organ — from  animals  whofe  feeling  is  exquifite, 
to  thofe  that  have  comparatively  little  fenfation — ft  om  the 
catamenia  of  an  European  female,  to  thofe  animals  that  have 
no  fuch  difcharge — from  animals  that  have  the  greatefl 
evacuation  by  fweat,  to  fuch  as  have  not  that  difcharge, 
as  the  dog — from  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  the  fpines  of 
the  hedge-hog,  and  the  long  coarfe  hair  of  an  arCtic  bear, 
to  the  foft  (leek  hair  of  the  mole  and  the  dormoufe — from 
the  thin  fkin  of  the  human  European  face,  to  the  thick 
coat  of  mail  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros — from  the 
milk  white  to  the  jet  black  colour  of  many  animals  and 
vegetables,  both  birds,  quadrupeds,  fifhes,  infeCts,  reptiles, 
and  the  flowers  of  plants — from  the  high  prominent  nofe 
of  the  human  European,  to  thofe  that  are  perfectly  flat — 
from  the  projecting  chin  of  man,  to  thofe  animals  who 
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have  no  chin — -from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  human 
European,  to  the  horizontal  one  of  the  woodcock — from  the 
fhort  jaw-bone  of  man  to  that  of  the  whale,  which  is  the 
longed  known — -from  the  double  row  of  (harp  teeth  of  the 
fhark,  the  grinders  and  tufks  of  an  elephant,  and  the  teeth 
of  a lobder,  which  are  placed  in  the  domach,  to  thofe  which 
have  none — from  the  gizzard  of  a bird,  which  is  compofed 
of  two  drong  mufcles  placed  oppofite  to  and  acting  upon 
each  other  as  two  grinddones  (the  two  flat  lateral  fur  faces 
of  the  grinding  cavity  being  lined  with  a thick  horny  fub- 
dance)  to  the  mod  tender  membranous  domach,  which  di- 
geds  the  food  by  its  own  gaflric  juice,  the  former  being 
more  peculiarly  adapted  for  vegetable  and  the  latter  for  ani- 
mal food — from  thofe  animals  which  bring  forth  but  one  at 
a birth,  to  thofe  who  are  feen  to  produce  a thoufand,  as  the 
Ipider  and  the  beetle. 

• havater  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fame  gradation  holds  good 
in  phyftognomy ; he  fays,  < From  the  weaked  of  winged 
6 infects  up  to  the  towering  eagle,  from  the  worm  which 
( crawls  under  our  feet,  up  to  the  elephant,  up  to  the  for-* 
6 midable  lion,  you  everywhere  difcover  a gradation  of  phy- 
< fiognomical  expreflion.’ 

M.  Bonnet  obferves,  that  if  we  furvey  the  principal  pro- 
du&ions  of  nature,  we  ftiall  perceive,  that  betwixt  thofe  of  a 
different  clafs,  and  even  thofe  of  a different  fpecies,  there 
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will  always  be  found  forae  which  will  apparently  link  the 
claffes  or  fpecies  together.  The  polypus  forms  the  mod 
finking  inftance,  which  combines  the  properties  of  an  ani- 
mal with  thofe  of  a vegetable.*  He  has  given  us  a fcale 
of  beings  on  the  principle  of  gradation,  and  pointed  out  thofe 
particular  fubje£ta  which  feem  to  connect  the  different  claf- 
fes, fo  as  to  form  but  one  group  of  organized  bodies.  What- 
ever exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  fcale,  it  is  certainly 
ingenious;  and  as  it  bears  a near  relation  to  the  fubje£t  be- 
fore us,  we  fliall  give  it  a place. 


See  Note  3* 
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IDEA  OF  A SCALE  OF  NATURAL 
BEINGS. 

By  M.  Bonnet. 


Man. 

Orang-outang 

Monkey 

Quadrupeds. 

Flying  fquirrel 
Bat 

Oftrich 

Birds. 

Aquatic  bird 
Amphibious  bird 
Flying  fifh 

Fiji. 

Creeping  filh 
Eel 

Water-ferpents 

Reptiles. 

Slug 

Snail 

Snails  ( with  Jells') 
Pipe-worms 
Moth 

Infedls. 
Gall-infefts 
Tape-worm 
Polypus 
Sea-nettle 
Senlitive  plant 


IDEE  D’UNE  ECHELLE  DES  ETRES 
NATURELS. 

Par  M.  Bonnet. 


L'komme. 

Orang-outang 

Singe 

Quadrupeds. 
Ecureuil  volant 
Chauve-fouris 
Autruiche 

Qifeaux. 
Oileau  aquatique 
Oifeau  amphibie 
Poiffons  volans 

Foijfons. 
Poiffons  rampans 
Anguilles 
Serpens  d’eau 

Serpens. 

Limaces 
Lima9ons  ' 

Coquillages . 
Vers  a tuyau 
Teignes 

Infe&es. 
Gallinfedles 
Tsnia,  ou  folitaire 
Polypes 
Orties  de  mer 
Senfitive 
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Plants. 

Lichens 

Mouldinefs 

Mufhrooms 

Truffles 

Coral 

Lithophytes 

Amianthes 

Talcs,  Gypfums,  Selenites 
Slate 

Stones 
Figured  Hones 
ChryHallized  Hones 

Salts. 

Vitriols 

Metals. 

Semi-metals 

Brimjlone. 

Bitumens 

Earths* 

Pure  Earth 

Water * 

Air . 

Fire. 

More  Subtile  Matter 


Plantes . 

Lychens 
Moififlures 
Champignons  agarics 
Truffles 

Coraux  & coralloides 

Lithophytes 

Amianthe 

Talcs,  Gyps,  Selenites 
Ardoifes 

Pierres . 
Pierres  figurees 
ChryHallizations 

Sels. 

Vitriols* 

Metaux. 

Demi-metaux 

Soufres* 

Bitumes 

Terres . 

Terre  pure 

Eau. 

Air . 

Feic. 

Mat  seres  plus  fubtiles 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  GENUS  OF  ANIMALS  CALLED  CANIS  BY  NATURALISTS. 

¥ INN7EUS  reckons  fourteen  fpecies:  — i.  The  Dog; 

2.  the  Wolf ; 5.  Hyaena;  4.  Mexicana ; 5.  Fox; 

6.  Lagopus,  or  Arctic  Fox;  7.  Indica,  or  Antar£lic  Fox; 
8.  Grey  Fox  of  Catefby;  9.  Silver  Fox  of  Louifiana ; 
10.  Barbary  Fox,  or  Jackall  alive;  1 1.  Jackall ; 12.  Ma- 

females ; 15.  Thous ; and,  1 4.  Zerda. 

It  is  almofl:  impoflible,  in  many  cafes,  to  determine  where 
one  fpecies  ends  and  another  begins.  Buffon  was  of  opi- 
nion that  all  animals  that  would  breed  together,  and  whofe 
progeny  would  breed  again,  were  of  the  fame  fpecies.  If 
this  were  true,  the  wolf,  the  jackall,  and  the  dog  fhould  be 
one  fpecies ; for  Mr.  J.  Hunter  has  proved  that  they  will 
breed  together,  and  that  their  iffue  will  breed  again:  and 
I have  been  very  credibly  informed  that  the  fame  thing  has 
frequently  happened  betwixt  the  dog  and  the  fox;  but  of 
this  Mr.  Hunter  had  home  doubts.  Thefe  unnatural  unions, 
however,  are  feldom  obtained  without  fome  ftratagem. 

hinn<zus  enumerates  eleven,  Buffon  no  lefs  than 
twenty-feven  varieties  in  the  fpecies  of  the  domeftic  dog. 
All  dogs  can  fwim ; but  there  is  great  difference  in  this  re- 
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fpe8;,  as  fome  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  water,  and 
feem  moft  happy  when  in  it ; others  never  go  in  but  by 
compulfjon.  There  fubfifts  a gradation  in  the  conftitution, 
faculties,  and  organs  of  the  different  forts  of  dogs.  The 
hound,  beagle,  &c.  excel  in  fmell : the  bull-dog  has  this 
fenfe  lefs  acute  than  many  others.  Some  dogs  hunt  their 
prey  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  others  under  ground,  being 
feverally  adapted  to  thofe  particular  purpofes.  The  bull-dog 
has  a {hort  round  head  and  ftrong  jaws,  betwixt  which  and 
the  long  narrow  head  and  (lender  jaws  of  the  grey-hound, 
there  are  feveral  intermediate  degrees.  The  coat  of  the 
dog  varies,  from  that  of  the  long  rough  haired  Pomeranian 
dog  to  the  Turkifh  dog  without  hair;  nor  does  this  de- 
pend altogether  upon  climate,  as  many  dogs  are  covered 
with  hair  in  a much  hotter  climate  than  that  of  Turkey; 
and  fome  dogs  have  long  and  others  (hort  hair  in  the  fame 
climate.  There  is  a variety  in.  the  bark,  howl,  or  cry  of 
dogs:  the  bull-dog  and  maffiff  bark  very  loud,  and  the  alco, 
the  native  dog  of  the  Weft  India  iftands,  never  barks  at  any 
time:  the  grey-hound  barks  little;  and  the  hound  in  giv- 
ing mouth  has  a particular  howl  or  cry,  called  the  Tongue. 
The  nofe  of  dogs  is  longer  than  that  of  man,  and  better 
adapted  internally  for  acute  fmelling,  having  a longer  con- 
voluted furface  on  which  the  membrana  pituatoria  is  fpread  : 
the  fame  ftru£lure  is  obfervable  in  other  quadrupeds,  moft 
of  which  have  the  ojfa  Jpongiofa  large,  and  fubdivided  into 
a great  number  of  exceflively  fine  thin  lamella . The  fen- 

fibility  feems  indeed  to  be  always  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  furface  of  the  organ.. 
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It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  dogs  have  no  fra* 
num  praputii , and  that  a bitch  has  a larger  clitoris  than  per- 
haps  any  other  animal. 

There  is  a great  number  of  different  forts  of  wolves, 
foxes,  and  of  all  the  other  fpecies  of  cams,  fome  of  which 
approach  fo  near  to  the  dog,  that  it  is  almofl  impoflible  to 
deteimine  where  the  fpecies  begins  and  ends.  So  many 
varieties  of  dogs  have  been  further  produced  by  eroding 
the  breed,  that  one  might  expert  no  one  fort  would  re- 
main entire  ; and  yet  they  all  feem  to  be  preferved  in  as 
great  perfection  as  ever.  Does  not  this  afford  a ftrong  pre- 
emption that  the  different  forts  of  dogs  are  in  reality  diftinCt 
Ipecies 

The  cries  of  the  wolf  and  the  jackall  are  very  fimilar 
tjiey  are  principally  conveyed  through  the  nofe,  and  exactly 
refemble  that  noife  in  dogs  which  is  a mark  of  longing  or 
melancholy,  and  alfo  of  fondnefs;  but  they  have  never  any 
refemblance  to  the  barking  of  a dog. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  to  {hew  the  gradation  of 
animals  in  its  full  extent:  I {hall  therefore  only  make  fome 

■ft  .,*1  . Sgj  ,-y  . * I 

* See  Note  2. — Dr.  Anderfon , in  an  Appendix  to  “ An  Account  of  the  differ- 
ent Kinds  of  Sheep  found  in  the  Ruffian  Dominions,”  ftrenuoufly  maintains  that 
the  different  forts  of  dogs  are  diftindt  fpecies  : he  alfo  makes  fome  pertinent  ftric- 
tures  upon  Buffon,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  His  ideas  on  the  fubjedt  nearly  agree 
with  mine,  except  where  he  argues  that  the  produce  of  a mongrel  cannot  in  any 
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obfervations  upon  a few  genera  out  of  one  or  two  clafles, 
fele£ling  thofe  which,  in  the  arrangements  of  natural  hidoryj 
rank  neared  to  man,  as  the  order  of  primates  in  the  clafs  of 
mammalia- . The  lowed  genus  of  this  order  is, 

VESPERTILIO ; OR,  THE  BAT. 

There  are  at  lead  2 2 fpecies  of  this  genus.  The  penis 
is  loofe  and  pendulous : a circumdance  peculiar  to  mankind, 
monkies,  and  to  this  genus. 

LEMUR;  OR,  MAUCAUCO. 

There  are  about  a dozen  fpecies  of  this  genus.  < It 
6 forms  a kind  of  link  between  the  race  of  apes  and  the 
<■  ferocious  quadrupeds,  having  the  flat  nails  of  the  former 

* combined  with  the  crooked  claws  of  the  latter ; and,  ex- 

< cept  in  the  hand-like  ufe  of  the  paws,  having  no  refem- 

* blance  to  mankind.  All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  excejJt 

< one  which  is  very  little  known,  inhabit  the  torrid  regions 

of  Ada  and  Africa.’  Kerr’s  Linn.  p.  85. 

SIMLE;  OR,  APES. 

In  this  genus  are  included  apes  without  tails,  baboons 
with  (hort  tails,  monkeys  with  long  tails  and  cheek  pouches; 

number  of  generations  attain  to  the  original  purity  of  either  of  its  anceftors.  The 
fatt  feems  to  be,  that  in  a few  generations  if  it  be  confined  to  one  kind  only,  the 
offspring  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  that  kind. 
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all  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  old  continent ; and  the 
fapajous  with  prehenfile  tails,  and  fagouins  with  long  tails  and 
no  cheek-pouches ; both  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  new 
continent.  The  apes  without  tails  are  divided  by  fome 
into  two  clafles;  thofe  that  walk  conftantly  in  an  ere£t  po- 
fition,  as  fome  orang-outangs,  and  thofe  that  walk  occafion- 
ally  on  all  four. 

The  fpecies  of  Jimite  are  more  numerous  than  of  any  other 
animals,  there  being  no  fewer  than  84.  They  are  moftly 
confined  to  the  torrid  zone,  a fingle  fpecies  only  being  found 
beyond  the  tropic,  in  Barbary.  They  are  alfo  for  the  moft 
part  gregarious,  and  herd  together  in  vaft  companies;  but 
the  different  fpecies  never  mix  with  each  other.  Some  apes, 
as  likewife  the  maucauco,  the  bat,  and  the  urchin,  go  toge- 
ther  in  pairs ; a male  and  female  entering  into  a monoga- 
mious  fociety,  and  rearing  their  young  ones  by  a joint  con- 
cern. Simile  have  a greater  refemblance  to  man  in  their 
external  and  internal  form,  and  in  all  their  actions  and  fa- 
culties, than  any  other  creatures. 

None  of  the  genera  of  animals  above  mentioned  exhibit 
fo  complete  a gradation  as  the  fimite.  We  meet  with 
fome  of  an  upright  pofition  of  body,  and  others  of  an  hori- 
zontal one ; fome  have  their  face  nearly  in  the  fame  line  as 
their  body,  others  have  the  long  projecting  horizontal  fnout 
of  the  ferocious  animals.  There  are  bimanus  and  bipeds, 
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quadrumanus  and  quadrupeds : the  defcent  in  this  refpe£t  is 
fo  gentle,  that  Pr.  Tyfon' s pigmy,  when  it  walked  as  a 
quadruped,  retted  upon  its  knuckles,  and  never  touched  the 
ground  with  the  palms  of  its  hands.  Some  apes,  baboons, 
and  monkies  have  regular  catamenia*  ; fapajous  and  fagouins 
have  no  fuch  difcharge.  There  is  a wonderful  variety  in 
the  tails  of  this  genus : fome  have  tails  twice  as  long  as  their 
bodies,  and  prehenfde,  that  is  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  objects 
as  a hand  ; others  again  have  none  at  all.  The  magot,  or 
Barbary  ape,  ferves  as  a link  to  connect  the  apes  and  baboons : 
it  has  a fmall  portion  of  fkin  at  the  rump  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a tail.  The  next  is  the  little  baboon ; one 
of  which  I have  feen  whofe  tail  was  not  an  inch  long. 
.After  this  comes  the  crefted  baboon,  whofe  tail  is  feven  in- 
ches long.  The  Jimia  nemeflrina,  or  pig-tailed  baboon,  in  like 
manner  forms  a link  between  the  baboons  and  monkies. 
The  douc  is  an  animal  allied  to  the  monkies,  but  at  the 
fame  time  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  fapajous.'f' 

Mr.  John  Hunter , in  his  obfervations  on  certain  parts  of 
the  animal  ceconomy,  Ipeaking  of  the  placenta  of  a monkey, 

* Le  Gibbon,  Le  Magot,  &c.  les  femelles  font  comme  les  femmes,  fujettes  a 
un  ecoulement  periodique  de  fang.  Buffon,  tom.  14. 

Simla femina  menftruat.  Linruei  Syjl.  Nat.  tom.  1.  p.  25. 

*f  Here  it  is  neceflary  to  difcountenance  the  opinion  of  Lord  Montboddo,  that 
fome  of  the  human  fpecies  have  tails.  Were  this  true,  it  would  break  the  law  of 
gradation  j for,  in  defcending  through  the  fpecies  of  apes,  we  meet  with  no  tails 
till  we  reach  the  baboons,  which  are  farther  removed  from  man  than  the  apes  are. 
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fays,  < the  after-birth  was  preferved  and  entire,  and  was  per- 

< fe£tly  fit  for  examination  : it  confided  of  placenta,  with 

< the  membranes  and  navel-firing ; which  all  very  much 

< refembled  the  correfponding  parts  in  the  human  fubje£l.’ 
He  likewife  fays,  < the  female  has  her  regular  periods  for 

< the  male ; but  fhe  has  commonly  too  much  complai- 

< fance  ever  to  refufe  him.  They  carry  this  dill  farther ; 

< for  they  receive  the  male  when  with  young,  and  even  when 
i pretty  far  gone.  This  was  the  cafe,  however,  with  the  one 
6 I am  going  to  give  an  account  of.’ — This  circumdance,  I 

believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  human  race  and  to  fimiae. 

> * 

The  human  fpecies  and  fimise  are  deditute  of  that  drong 
eladic  ligament  called  pax-%vax,  or  tax-ivax , 'which  quadru- 
peds poffefs  as  a kind  of  day-tape,  to  prevent  the  head  from 
finking  to  the  ground.  In  both,  the  eye-lids  are  moveable ; 
but  in  mod  other  animals  the  upper  eye-lid  only  is  capable 
of  movement.  The  fimiae  have  long  fore-arms  and  flat 
feet,  a large  clitoris  and  penis , fmall  teftes  and  Jcrotum . The 
human  fpecies,  fimise,  fquirrels,  and  fuch  other  animals  as 
ufe  the  fore-feet  indead  of  hands,  have  collar-bones,  which 
allow  them  a more  perfect  ufe  of  their  limbs  in  climbing  ; 
but  when  they  go  on  all  four,  they  walk  but  very  indif- 

ferentlv. 

¥ 

Refpe£ting  the  policy  of  baboons  and  monkies,  travellers  in- 
form us,  that  when  thofe  animals  are  going  to  deep,  or  about 
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to  commit  depreciations  upon  orchards  and  gardens,  they 
always  guard  againlt  a furprize,  by  appointing  one  of  their 
body  to  act  as  fentinal,  whofe  life  is  forfeited  in  cafe  of 
mifcondudt  or  neglect. 

• . * 

It  has  been  thought  wonderful  that  apes,  which  fb 
nearly  referable  man  in  theii;  organization,  and  poffefs  fuch 
a remarkable  degree  of  fagacity,  fhould  be  totally  deflitute 
of  fpeech.  This  circumftance  has  been  adduced  as  a proof 
of  their  great  inferiority  to  man.  Profeflor  Camper , how- 
ever, informs  us  in  a paper  published  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa£tions,  vol.  6c>,  that  he  had  difeovered,  from  the 
ftru£ture  of  the  organ,  the  real  reafon  why  the  orang-outang, 
and  feveral  other  apes  .and  monkies  are  unable  to  Ipeak. 
He  obferved  that  the  balls  of  the  os  hyoides  was  very 
large  and  hollow,  and  that  a membranous  bag  lying  under 
the  latijjimi  colli  (which  touch  one  another  in  the  middle 
of  the  neck  ill  thefe  animals)  went  up  into  this  long  cavity, 
having  alfo  a communication  with  the  jnfide  of  the  larynx  y 
by  a hole  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis He  fays,  6 Having 

* differed  the  whole  organ  of  voice  in  the  orangs,  in  apes, 

< and  feveral  monkies,  I have  a right  to  conclude,  that  o- 
6 rangs  and  apes  are  not  made  to  modulate  the  voice  like 
6 men ; for  the  air  palling  by  the  rima  glottidis , is  im- 

* mediately  loft  in  the  ventricles  or  ventricle  of  the  neck, 

< as  in  apes  and  monkies,  and  mult  confequently  return 

< from  thence  without  any  force  and  melody  within  the 
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< throat  and  mouth  of  thefe  creatures;  and  this  feems  to 

< nie  the  moft  evident  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  orangs, 

< apes,  and  monkies  to  utter  any  modulated  voice;  as  in- 

< deed  they  never  have  been  obferved  to  do.”* 

' i 

Naturalifts  have  found  it  difficult  to  aflign  a reafon 
why  America ,-  when  firft  difcovered  by  the  Europeans, 
fhould  be  inhabited  by  a race  of  animals  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  unknown  to  the  other  continent.  The  fa  cl 
does  not  well  accord  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine 
that  the  new  world  received  its  inhabitants  from  the  old. 
That  fome  animals  common  to  both,  in  the  colder  climates, 
may  have  emigrated  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  is  not 
improbable;  but  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  in  America  fhould  be  found  on  the  other  continent, 
is  a circumftance  totally  inexplicable  on  the  hypothecs  of  emi- 
gration. The  fuppofition  that  fuch  animals  are  now  extinct 
in  the  eaflern  continent,  cannot  Purely  be  expected  to  gain 
any  credit.*)* 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  examining  the  throat 
of  a monkey,  when  Dr.  Holme  was  fo  obliging  as  to  affifl  Mr.  Bennet  and  my  fon 
in  the  difle&ion  of  the'  animal.  Its  refult  was  a happy  confirmation  of  what 
ProfelTor  Camper  had  difcovered.  The  membranous  bags  under  the  latiffimi  colli , 
and  a preparation  of  them,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  at  'one  of  the  meetings  - 
when  this  paper  was  read, 

f Jefferfon  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia , page  94,  fpeaking  of  quadru- 
peds, fays,  < By  thefe  it  appears  there  are  100  fpecies  aboriginal  of  America. 
Monf.  De  Buff  on  fuppofes  about  double  that  number  exifling  on  the  whole  earth. 
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The  colour  of  fimise  does  not  depend  upon  climate ; for 
tliofe  that  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  are  white  as  well  as 
black,  brown,  tawny,  yellow,  and  of  many  other  colours 
It  is  remarkable  that  Cimite  have  no  lips,  at  leaf!  none  that 
will  admit  of  comparifon  with  thofe  of  mankind;  lips 
being  unneceffary  to  animals  deflitute  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

In  the  Memoirs  for  a Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  firft 
publifhed  in  French  at  Paris,  it  is  aflerted  that  the  clitoris  in 
monkies  is  proportionably  greater  and  more  vifible  than  in 
women. 


AFTER  promifmg  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genus 
Simiae,  I fhall  now  fpeak  more  particularly  of  fome  that  ap- 
proach neared  to  man,  as  the  different  fpecies  of  orang- 
outang, borrowing  from  the  ftatements  of  naturalifis  and 
travellers  an  account  of  the  forms,  habits,  manners,  &c.  of 
thofe  animals.  — Profeffor  Gmeliris  edition  of  the  Syjiema 
Natur^y  as  tranflated  by  Mr.  Kerr , defcribes  them  as  follows : 
“ Apes.  (Simiae)  Have  no  tails.  The  vifage  is  flat ; 
the  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  feet,  toes,  and  nails,  refemble  thofe 

Of  tliefe  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa  furnifh  (fuppofe)  126 ; that  is,  the  26  common 
to  Europe  and  America,  and  about  100  which  are  not  in  America  at  all.  The 
American  fpecies  then  are  to  thofe  in  the  reft  of  the  earth  as  100  to  126,  or  as  4 to 
5.  But  the  refidue  of  the  earth  being  double  the  extent  of  America,  the  exa<ft 
proportion  would  have  been  as  4 to  8.’ 
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of  man ; and  they  walk  naturally  ere£t.  This  divifion  in- 
cludes the  fimiae,  or  apes,  properly  fo  called,  of  the  antients, 
which  are  not  found  in  America. 

“ i.  Chimpanzee. — Simia  troglodytes ; Great  Ape.  Has 
no  tail.  The  head  is  conical ; the  whole  body  is  of  a ro- 
buft  brawny  make ; the  back  and  fhoulders  are  covered 
with  hair,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  is  naked.  It  inhabits 
Angola*  &c. 

“ 2 . Orang-outang — Simia  fatyrus — Homo  fylveftris,  or 
wild  man  of  the  woods. — Has  no  tail.  Is  of  a rufty  brown 
colour;  the  hair  on  the  fore-arms  is  reverfed,  or  ftands  up- 
wards; and  the  buttocks  are  covered  with  hair.  Inhabits 
the  ifland  of  Borneo . Is  about  two  feet,  and  walks  moft- 

ly  ere£l. 

“ 5.  Pongo — Simia  fatyrus  pongo — Homo  fylveftris ; 
Orang-outang. — Has  no  tail,  no  cheek-pouches,  and  no  callo- 
flties  on  the  buttocks,  which  laft  are  plump  and  flefhy ; walks 
always  ereft,  and  is  between  five  and  fix  feet  high.  All  the 
teeth  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  man.  The  face  is  flat,  naked, 
and  tawny;  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  breaft,  and  belly,  are 
likewife  naked;  the  hair  of  the  head  defcends  on  both 
temples  in  the  form  of  trefles ; the  haii;  on  the  back  and 


* See  Note  4th, 
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loins  is  in  fmall  quantities.  It  has  not  been  afcertained 
whether  the  females  of  this  fpecies  or  variety,  are  fubjeft 
to  periodical  difcharges ; but  analogy  renders  this  almofl 
unqueflionable. 

u 4.  Jocko — Simia  fatyrus  Jocko,  refembles  the  former. 
The  one  feen  by  the  Count  de  Buff  on , was  about  two  feet 
and  a half  high,  and,  by  the  information  of  his  proprietor, 
was  only  about  two  years  old.  He  walked  always  ereft; 
his  air  was  melancholy,  his  gait  grave,  his  movements  m ea- 
rn red,  and  his  difpofitions  gentle,  without  any  of  the  mif- 
chievous  tricks,  impatience,  malicioufnefs  or  extravagance 
of  other  apes,  baboons,  and  monkies.  He  was  remarkably 
docile  and  imitative  of  the  aftions  of  mankind,  requiring 
only  figns  and  words  to  make  him  aft,  while  other  apes 
require  to  be  managed  with  blows : would  prefent  his 
hand  to  vifiters,  fit  -down  at  table,  unfolded  his  napkin, 
wiped  his  lips,  ufed  a fpoon  or  a fork,  poured  his  liquor 
into  a glafs,  which  he  made  to  touch  that  of  the  perfon  who 
drank  along  with  him ; would  bring  a cup  and  faucer  to 
the  tea-table,  put  in  fugar,  pour  out  the  tea,  and  allow  it 
to  cool  before  he  drank.  He  ate  almofl  every  thing  that 
was  offered,  but  preferred  ripe  and  dried  fruits  and  fweet- 
meats;  drank  a little  wine,  but  frequently  left  it  for  milk, 
tea,  or  other  mild  liquors.  He  was  troubled  with  a cough, 
lived  one  fn miner  at  Paris,  and  died  in  London  the  follow- 
ing winter. 
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“ 5*  Great  Gibbon — Simia,  longimana ; Long-armed  ape. 
Inhabits  India,  particularly  Coromandel,  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Molucca  iflands.  Of  a mild  and  flothful  difpofition, 
impatient  of  cold  and  rain  : is  about  four  feet  high,  of  a black 
colour,  with  a fwarthy  face,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the 
manners  of  mankind  than  even  the  orang-outang;  being 
more  inclined  to  the  ere£t  poflure.  It  is  named  Golok  in 
India.  There  are  flight  callofities  on  the  buttocks.  The 
face  is  flat,  brown,  and  furrounded  with  a circle  of  grey 
hairs  : the  canine  teeth  are  proportionably  longer  than  thofe 
of  man  : the  ears  are  naked,  black,  and  round : the  eyes  are 
large  and  funk : the  arms  are  fo  enormoufly  long,  that  when 
walking  ere£t  he  can  reach  the  ground  without  bending  the 
body.  The  female  has  the  catamenia.  This  animal  is 
about  three  feet  high  when  (landing  ere£t,  but  fometimes 
grows  to  be  as  tall  as  a man  : it  is  of  a tranquil  difpofition, 
and  of  gentle  manners,  receiving  mildly  what  is  given  to 
it,  and  feeding,  at  lead  in  confinement,  moflly  on  bread, 
fruits,  and  almonds.” 

Profeflor  Gmelin  mentions  the  fimia  nafalis  (fo  called  on 
account  of  the  elegant  figure  of  its  nofe)  as  a newly  difco-* 
vered  fpecies  of  ape,  which  refembles  mankind  more  nearly 
than  any  other  fpecies  hitherto  known.  He  informs  us 
that  a particular  defcription  of  it  may  be  fpeedily  expected 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Daubenioiu 
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In  the  5^th  voh  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions,  there 
ia  an  abftraft  of  a letter  from  Stephen  de  Vifne , Efq.  at  Can- 
ton  in  China,  in  which  he  fays,  6 Perhaps  the  drawing  which 
6 I now  fend  you  of  a lingular  fort  of  monkies,  male  and 
c female,  may  not  prove  unacceptable.  Thefe  animals  are 
c called  Golok , or  wild  people;  and  are  thought  to  be  ori- 
6 ginaily  a mixture  with  the  human  kind,  having  no  tails. 
6 They  come  out  of  the  foreft  in  the  interior  part  of  Bengal, 
6 from  the  country  called  Mevat.  They  inhabit  the  woods ; 
6 their  food  is  fruit,  leaves,  bark  of  trees,  and  milk ; flefli 
£ only  when  caught.  They  are  very  gentle,  and  extreme-* 
6 ly  modefl.  They  are  of  the  height  of  man  ; their  teeth 

< are  as  white  as  pearls;  their  legs  and  arms  are  in  due  pro- 

< portion  to  their  body,  which  is  very  genteel.  Some  of 
£ them  were  brought  to  Decca ; and  what  I now  fend  you 
£ is  a copy  of  the  original  drawing.’ 

M.  Gmelin  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  fame  animal  which 
is  defcribed  under  No.  4,  Jocko,  Simia  fatyrus  jocko ; and 
homo  JylveJiris , orang-outang  by  Dr.  Tyfon,  in  his  anatomy 
of  a pigmy.  According  to  this  lad  author,  Man  and  the 
orang-outang  are  the  only  animals  that  have  buttocks  and 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  who  of  courfe  are  formed  for  walk- 
ing ere£l;  the  only  animals  who  have  a broad  cheft,  flat 
fhoulders,  and  vertebrae  of  the  fame  ftru&ure;  the  only 
animals  whofe  brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and 
inteflines  are  perfedtly  fimilar,  and  who  have  an  appendix 
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vermiform  is,  or  blind  gut.  He  like  wife  fays,  < The  rifing 

< of  the  cranium  juft  under  the  eye-lids,  as  I have  remarked, 

< is  different  from  what  it  is  in  man,  and  renders  the  face 

< harder,  as  does  likewife  its  flat  nofe,  and  the  upper  jaw 

< being  more  prominent  and  lefter  fpread  than  in  man,  and 
<■  its  chin,  or  under  jaw  being  fhorter.  The  eyes  were  a 

< little  funk,  the  mouth  large,  the  teeth  perfectly  human  ; 
c the  face  without  hair,  and  the  colour  a little  tawny.  The 

< fkin,  or  the  reft  of  the  body,  was  white.’  Dr.  Tyfon  adds, 

< I heard  it  cry  myfelf  like  a child.’ 

The  female  orang-outang  of  Bontius  * is  defcribed  with 
large  pendulous  breafts;  and  the  fame  circumftance  is  noted 
by  Tulpius •+.  Gajfendus  j:,  in  the  life  of  Beirejky , fpeaking 

of  the  Barris , faith,  Huic  mamma  ad  pedis  longitudinem . 

. \ - 

All  thofe  who  have  had  opportunities  of  making  obferva-* 
tions  on  the  orang-outangs,  agree  in  afcribing  to  them,  not 
only  a remarkable  docility  of  difpofition,  but  alfo  actions  and 
affections  fimilar  to  thofe  obfervable  in  the  human  kind. — 
They  make  themfelves  huts  for  their  accommodation ; they 
defend  themfelves  with  ftones  and  clubs;  and  they  bury  their 
dead  by  covering  the  body  with  leaves,  &c.  They  difcover 
fignsof  modefty:  and  inftances  are  related  oftheftrongeftattach- 

* Jac.  Bontii  Hift.  Nat.  & Med.  lib.  5.  cap.  32.  pag.  84. 

•f'  Nu.  Tulpii  Obferv.  Med.  lib.  3.  cap.  56. 

| Gaflen.  de  Vita  Peirelkii,  lib.  5.  pag.  170. 
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ment  of  the  male  to  the  female.  When  fick,  thefe  animals 
have  been  known  to  fuifer  themfelves  to  be  blooded,  and 
even  to  invite  the  operation ; and  to  fubmit  to  other  ne- 
ceffary  treatment,  like  rational  creatures.  They  groan  like 
the  human  kind,  when  under  circumftances  of  anxiety  or 
oppreffion:  and  their  fagacity  in  avoiding  danger,  in  certain 
inffances,  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  man.  They  have  been 
taught  to  play  upon  mufical  inftruments,  as  the  pipe  and 
harp.  They  have  been  known  to  carry  off  negro-boys, 
girls,  and  even  women,  with  a view  of  making  them 
fubfervient  to  their  wants  as  flaves,  or  as  objects  of  brutal 
paffion:  and  it  has  been  afferted  by  fome,  that  women 
have  had  offspring  from  fuch  connections.  This  lafl:  cir- 
cumftance  is  not,  however,  certain.  Suppofing  it  to  be  true, 
it  would  be  an  objeCt  of  enquiry,  whether  fuch  offspring 
would  propagate,  or  prove  to  be  mules. 

Linmeus  fays,  the  orang-outang  lives  twenty-five  years; 
likewife,  that  he  makes  a hilling  noife  in  fpeaking.  But 
it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  in  fpeech,  if  it  can  be  called 
fuch,  the  orang-outang  falls  far  fhort  of  the  feathered  tribe ; 
particularly  of  parrots,  jays,  and  bullfinches ; upon  which 
we  fhall  now  make  a few  obfervations. 


MAN,  confidered  in  toto , is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence over  the  animal  world:  but  various  tribes  of  crea- 
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tures  make  great  advances  towards  him,  in  fome  particular 
powers  and  faculties,  and  even,  in  fome  indances,  far  fur- 
pafs  him.  The  orang-outang  has  the  perfon,  the  manner, 
and  the  aftion  of  man ; the  parrot,  the  bullfinch,  &c.  have 
fuch  vocal  organization  as  to  command  the  powers  of 
fpeech,  of  fmging,  and  whidling ; while  the  elephant  enjoys 
the  faculty  of  reafon  in  an  eminent  degree. 

It  is  obfervable  that  no  animal,  whether  bird  or  quadru- 
ped, that  approaches  near  to  man  in  its  faculties  or  energies, 

has  a flat  Ikull. Lavater,  fpeaking  of  birds,  fays,  £ their 

£ didinftion  of  character  or  gradation  of  pafllve  and  active 
6 powers,  is  exprefled  by  the  following  phyfiognomical  va- 
£ rieties — by  the  form  of  the  Ikull:  the  more  flat  the  Ikull, 
£ the  more  weak,  flexible,  tender,  and  fenfible  is  the  cha~ 
£ rafter  of  the  animal.  This  flatnefs  contains  lefs,  and 

< refifts  lefs.- — By  the  length,  breadth,  and  arching  or  obli- 

< quity  of  their  beaks — and  here  again  we  find,  that  where 
£ there  is  arching,  there  is  a greater  extent  of  docility  and 
£ capacity.’ 

The  goofe,  which  has  a flat  fkull  and  a flat  bill,  has  fo 
little  fenfe,  that  its  name  is  proverbial ; but  the  oftrich, 
which  has  the  flatted  fkull  and  the  flatted  bill  of  all  birds, 
is  of  all  animals,  whether  birds  or  quadrupeds,  the  mod 
foolifli,  having  no  fenfe  that  we  know  of  in  perfeftion.  It 
feems  neither  to  have  the  faculty  of  fmell,  nor  of  tafle,,  as  it 
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makes  no  diftin&ions  in  food,  but  will  eat  its  own  excre- 
ments, or  iron  nails  indifcriminately.  None  of  the  drawings 
which  I have  feen  of  this  bird  are  correct ; the  head  being 
much  flatter  than  they  reprefent,  and  the  eyes  much  larger, 
and  placed  higher  in  the  head.  In  fliort,  it  has  the  flat- 
ted: fkull  of  any  animal  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  fmallefl 
head  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  largeft  eyes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head ; fo  that,  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  and 
flatnefs  of  the  head,  and  the  fize  of  the  bony  fockets  which 
contain 1 fuch  large  eyes,  there  is  very  little  room  for  cere - 
brum  or  cerebellum* 

The  parrot  (pfettacus'j  which  is  of  the  order  of  pic#,  or 
pies,  (fee  Kerr’s  Linnaeus)  is  a genus  of  birds  remarkable 
for  the  hookednefs  of  their  bills,  for  the  largenefs  of  their 
heads,  and  alfo  of  the  tongue,  which  is  blunt,  rounded,  and 
fieflhy,  This  genus  contains  numerous  fpecies  (according  to 
Linnaeus,  one  hundred  and  fixty-flx)  and  feems  to  form  a 
tribe  peculiarly  diflinguiflied  from  all  others.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  confidered  as  holding  the  fame  place  among  birds 
as  that  of  apes  and  monkeys  does  amongfl  the  mammalia . 
The  natural  voice  of  parrots  is  loud,  harfh,  and  unpleafant; 
but  they  imitate  a variety  of  founds,  and  particularly  the 
human  voice,  often  learning  to  articulate  words  with  re- 
markable precifion.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical 
regions : they  feed  upcn  nuts,  fruits,  and  feeds,  and  Jive  to 
a great  age. 
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It  would  be  unneceffary  to  relate  particular  inftances  of 
the  great  docility  of  parrots  in  acquiring  fpeech,  as  the  faCt 
is  generally  known.  But  it  fhould  not  be  underftood  that 
they  are  deftitute  of  thought  and  reflection  about  what  they 
fpeak,  fince  many  authentic  inftances  might  be  adduced  of 
having  difcovered  much  reflection  and  difcriminative  accu^ 
racy  in  the  application  of  their  lpeech  to  particular  occa- 
fions*.  Dr.  Monro  fays,  < In  one  fpecies  of  bird  (the  par- 

< rot)  I long  ago  remarked  that  the  pupil  was  affeCted  by 

< the  paffions  of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  independent  of 
6 the  light  upon  the  eve.’  Monro  on  the  Nervous  Syftem , 
page  96.  — Some  fay,  that  the  tongue  of  this  bird  fome- 
what  refembles  that  of  man,  and  by  this  conformation  they 
pretend,  it  is  fo  well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human  fpeech. 
But  the  organs  by  which  thefe  founds  are  articulated  lie  far- 
ther down  in  the  throat:  and  the  great  mobility  of  the  os 
hyoides , which  is  remarkable  in  thefe  birds,  contributes  very 
much  to  produce  the  effeCl, 

The  raven  and  the  magpie  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like 
the  parrot.  It  is  afferted  that  the  raven  has  been  taught 
to  fing  a tune  like  a man.  The  magpie’s  voice  is  too  acute 
and  {harp  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  though  it  fhould 
articulate  diftin&ly. 

Singing  birds,  although  deftitute  of  the  power  of  articulat- 
ing, are  expert  in  acquiring  parts  of  artificial  tunes;  in  re., 


* See  note  6. 
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peating  which  they  attend  to  the  time  and  the  tone  with 
the  greated  nicety.  The  bullfinch,  though  not  naturally 
mufical,  may,  when  tamed,  be  taught  to  whiftle  any  tune; 
and,  in  other  refpects,  becomes  extremely  docile.  The 
voice  of  birds  is  incomparably  louder  in  proportion  to  their 
fize  than  that  of  other  animals : thus,  the  fcreaming  of  a 
peacock  is  much  louder  than  the  bellowing  ©t  an  ox.  In 
all  countries  birds  exceed  quadrupeds  in  longevity. 

Mr.  Jeff'erJoriy  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia , 
fpeaking  of  the  bee  not  being  a native  of  America,  fays, 

< They  furnifh  then  an  additional  proof  of  the  remarkable 
« fa£t  firft  obferved  by  the  Comte  de  Buffon , and  which 

< has  thrown  fuch  a blaze  of  light  on  the  field  of  natural 

< hidory,  that  no  animals  are  found  in  both  continents,  but 

< thofe  which  are  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  thofe  regions 
* where  they  probably  join.'  Buffon  alfo  obferves,  6 that 
<•  not  a fingle  animal  of  the  torrid  zone  is  common  to  the 

< old  world  and  to  the  new.’  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
none  of  the  domedic  animal!  of  Europe  were  found  in  Ame- 
rica when  it  was  fird  difcovered. 

The  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  human  Ipecies  alfo ; 
for  none  were  found  fimilar  In  the  two  worlds  but  fuch  as 
were  near  the  frigid  zone,  where  there  was  a probability 
of  their  communication.  There  were  no  negroes,  nor  Eu- 
ropean whites  to  be  found  in  the  whole  continent  of 
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America;  nor  any  red  copper-coloured  Indians,  either  in 
Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa.  As,  therefore,  many  different 
fpecies  of  animals  have  been  difcovered  in  America  which 
were  not  known  either  by  the  antients  or  moderns  ever 
to  have  exided  either  in  Europe,  Alia,  or  Africa,  how 
can  we  fuppofe  they  were  placed  there,  except  by  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things  ? for,  if 
they  ever  had  exided  in  the  old  world,  it  is  hardly  poflible 
that  they  could  have  been  totally  exterminated  from  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  were  firffc  placed. 


THE  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  fa£ts  and 

i 

obfervations,  are  thefe: 

That  there  is  a general  gradation  from  man  through 
the  animal  race ; from  animals  to  vegetables,  and  through 
the  whole  vegetable  fyftem.  By  gradation,  I mean  the 
various  degrees  in  the  powers,  faculties,  and  organization. 
The  gradation  from  man  to  animals  is  not  by  one  way; 
the  perfon  and  actions  defcend  to  the  orang-outang,  but  the 
voice  to  birds,  as  has  been  obferved. 

That  there  are  many  quadrupeds,  infers,  birds,  andfifhes, 
which  appear  to  be  created  for  particular  climates,  and  cannot 
live  in  any  other. 
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That  many  animals  and  vegetables  exift  in  the  old 
world,  which  were  not  found  in  the  new  one,  when 
difcovered  by  Columbus ; and  that  there  are  many  animals 
and  vegetables  found  in  the  new  world,  which  were  never 
known  in  the  old, 

Laftly,  that  thofe  animals  which  were  common  to  both 
worlds,  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  in  which  the  new  and  old  world  had  probably  com- 
munications near  the  north  pole.  Thefe  animals  were  about 
twenty-fix  in  number. 
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PART  SECOND. 


ON  THE  GRADATION  IN  MAN. 

SHALL  now  endeavour  to  prove  the  general  gradation 
in  man,  the  chief  and  lord  of  the  creation.  The  hint 
that  fuggefted  this  inveftigation,  was  taken,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  from  Mr.  John  Hunter , who  had  a number  of  fkulls, 
which  he  placed  upon  a table  in  a regular  feries,  firft  {hew- 
ing the  human  Ikull,  with  its  varieties,  in  the  European,  the 
Afiatic,  the  American,  the  African  ; then  proceeding  to  the 
fkull  of  a monkey,  and  fo  on  to  that  of  a dog;  in  order  to 
demonftrate  the  gradation  both  in  the  {kulls,  and  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  On  viewing  this  range,  the  Reps  were  fo 
exceedingly  gradual  and  regular,  that  it  could  not  be  faid  that 
the  firft  differed  from  the  fecond  more  than  the  fecond  from 
the  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  end*.  Upon  confidering  what 
Mr.  Hunter  thus  demonftrated  refpecting  lkulls,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Nature  would  not  employ  gradation  in  one  in- 
ftance  only,  but  would  adopt  it  as  a general  principle.  I 
had  obferved  that  the  arms  were  longer,  and  the  feet  flatter 

* See  note  7. 
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in  apes  than  in  the  human  fpecies ; and,  having  the  fkele- 
ton  of  a negro  amongfl:  others  in  my  mufeum,  1 meafured 
the  radius  and  ulna,  and  found  them  nearly  an  inch  longer 
than  in  the  European  fkeleton  of  the  fame  ftature.  The 
foot  of  the  negro  I perceived  to  be  much  flatter  : the  os 
calcis  alfo  differed  from  that  of  the  European  both  in 
length,  breadth,  fliape,  and  pofition,  not  forming  an  arch 
with  the  tarfal  bones,  but  making  with  them  nearly  a 

ffraight  horizontal  line. (A  drawing  of  the  foot  of  the 

negro  fkeleton  may  be  feen  in  plate  i .) — Thefe  remarks  en- 
couraged me  to  proceed  in  my  invefligation.  I did  not  carry 
my  enquiries  into  provincial  or  national  varieties  or  features, 
but  confined  them  chiefly  to  the  extremes  of  the  human 
race:  to  the  European,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  African,  who  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  brute 
creation  than  any  other  of  the  . human  fpecies.  I was  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  I could  prove  a fpecific  diftin£tion  betwixt 
thefe  two,  the  intermediate  gradations  would  be  more  eafily 
allowed. 

I next  examined  the  -fkull,  and  found  the  frontal  and 
occipital  bones  narrower  in  the  negro  than  in  the  European ; 
the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  fituated  more 
backward,  and  the  occipital  bone  itfelf  pointing  upwards, 
and  forming  a more  obtufe  angle  with  the  fpine  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter.  The  internal  capacity  of  the 
fkull  was  lefs  in  the  former;  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaw,  where . they  meet,  were  confiderably 
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more  prominent.  In  the  negro,  the  depth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  betwixt  the  teeth  and  the  chin,  was  Jefs ; and  that  of 
the  upper,  betwixt  the  nofe  and  the  teeth,  was  greater:  the 
diftance  from  the  back  part  of  the  occiput  to  the  meatus 
audit  or  ius  was  lei's,  and  from  thence  to  the  fore  teeth  was 
greater.  The  fore  teeth  were  larger,  not  placed  fo  pen* 
pendicularly  in  their  fockets,  and  projecting  more  at  their 
points  than  in  Europeans : the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  was 
nearer  to  a right  angle,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for  mafti- 
cation  was  ftronger.  The  bones  of  the  nofe  projected  lefs* 
The  chin,  inftead  of  projecting,  receded.  The  meatus  au~ 
ditorius  was  wider.  The  bony  fockets,  which  contained 
the  eyes,  were  more  capacious.  The  bones  of  the  leg  and 
thigh  more  gibbous:  and,  by  the  marks  which  were  left 
upon  the  fkull,  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  temporal  mufcles 
had  been  much  larger. — In  all  thefe  points  it  differed  from 
the  European,  and  approached  to  the  ape. 

I wifh  it  to  be  particularly  underftood  that  I confider  the  chin 
of  the  negro  as  deferving  peculiar  attention.  This  part  has 
either  not  been  properly  charaClerifed,  or  the  account  has 
been  much  underftood.  It  is  faid  by  fome  that  the  chin  of 
the  negro  projects : the  reverfe,  however,  is  the  fad ; for, 
befide  that  the  diftance  of  the  fore  teeth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chin  is  lefs  than  in  the  European,  the  lower  part  of  the 
chin,  inftead  of  projecting  outward,  retreats,  or  falls  back, 
as  in  the  ape. 
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In  the  annexed  table  are  the  meafurements  of  nine  Eu- 
ropean Ikeletons,  of  a negro  fkeleton,  of  Dr.  Ty Jon's  pigmy, 
and  of  a monkey,  fhewing  the  ftature  of  each,  the  length 
of  the  os  humeri  and  of  the  ulna . The  fkeletons  are  none 
of  them  fele£ted;  but  are  all  that  I have  been  able  to  find, 
in  Manchefter,  that  are  complete  in  the  bones  only.  The 
table  likewife  contains  a comparative  account  of  the  fame 
particulars  in  living  fubje&s,  whites  and  negroes,  of  which 
an  explanation  will  follow. 
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The  following  meafurements  were  taken  from  three  of  the 
talJefl  foldiers  in  Captain  Horton’s  grenadier  company  of 
Royal  Lancafhire  Volunteers, 


GRENADIERS 

• Daniel  Lees, 

Robert  Lees, 

John  Shepley, 

F.  IN. 

F.  IN. 

F.  IN. 

Stature, 

6 44 

6 i 

6 o 

Upper  arm. 

16 

1 5i 

15 

Fore  arm. 

12-L 

”4 

John  Harris, 

Jofeph  Bamford, 

James  Peatfield, 

F.  IN. 

F.  IN. 

F.  IN. 

Stature, 

6 .34- 

6 2 

6 2 J 

.Upper  arm, 

*5t 

Fore  arm, 

1 4 

John  Lee, 

A tawney  woman, 

Call  of  the  J ew  at 

(a  Lafcar) 

• 

Somerfet-houfe. 

F.  IN. 

F IN. 

F.  IN. 

Stature, 

5 4 

5 4 

5 8 

Upper  arm, 

12T 

12 

J4f 

Fore  arm, 

104. 

ic4 

1 1 

Venus  de  Medicis, 

European  women, 

European  women. 

F.'  IN. 

F.  IN. 

F.  IN. 

Stature, 

5 o 

5 4 

✓ 5 0 

Upper  arm. 

J3 

12a 

Fore  arm, 

9t- 

9t 

4 

/ 
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Lavater , fpeaking  of  the  difference  of  fkulls  relatively  to 
fexes  and  nations,  fays,  c the  fkull  of  a Dutchman  is  more 

< rounded,  in  every  fenfe ; the  bones  of  it  are  broader, — 
t more  uniform, — have  fewer  curves, — and,  in  general, 

* have  the  form  of  an  arch,  lefs  flattened  at  the  Tides. 

< The  fkull  of  a Calmuck  has  an  appearance  much  more 
i rude  and  coarfe;  it  is  flattened  at  the  top,  prominent  at 
i the  Tides,  and  at  the  Tame  time  firm  and  compact:  the 

< face  is  broad  and  flat. 

« That  of  the  Ethiopian  is  ere£t  and  ftifl^  Tuddenly  nar- 

< .rowed  towards  the  top,  fharpened  above  the  eyes,  pro- 
6 je£ting  below,  elevated  and  globular  in  the  hinder  part. 

- i 

* The  forehead  of  the  Calmuck  is  flat  and  low ; that  of 

< the  Ethiopian  higher,  and  more  fharpened  : and  in  Eu- 
( ropeans,  the  vault  of  the  hind  head  is  more  arched  and 

< rounded,  in  form  of  a globe,  than  in  the  negro  and  the. 

< African  in  general.’ 

Lavater  gives  us  a plate  with  engravings  of  skulls  be- 
longing to  the  fubjeds  of  different  nations. 

c i.  That  of  a German.  Every  thing  about  it  bears 

* the  imprefs  of  an  European  head,  and  it  Tenfibly  differs 
‘ from  the  three  which  follow*  The  hinder  part  is  thick- 
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* er,  the  fore  part  more  {lender ; the  forehead,  better 

* arched  than  the  others,  is  neither  too  ftraight  nor  too 

< round. 

c 2.  Is  the  fkull  of  an  Eaft  Indian.  It  is  eafily  diftin- 

* guifhable  from  the  fil'd : The  crown  of  the  head  is  more 

* pointed,  the  hind  head  more  fhortened,  the  bones  of  the 
6 jaw  and  the  whole  face  infinitely  thicker. 

< 3.  That  of  the  African  differs  from  both  of  the  pre-« 
4 ceding  in  the  hind  head,  which  is  much  narrower,  and 

* by  the  fize  of  the  bone  which  ferves  for  its  bafe : befides, 
i the  bone  of  the  nofe  is  too  fhort,  and  the  fockets  of  the 
c teeth  advance  too  much ; hence  that  little  flat  nofe,  and 
6 thofe  thick  lips,  which  are  natural  to  all  the  nations  of 
c Africa.  I am  particularly  {truck  with  the  fenfible  difpro- 
‘ portion  between  the  forehead  and  the  reft  of  the  profile. 
6 That  excepted,  the  arch  of  the  forehead  confidered  by 

* itfelf,  bears  not  that  character  of  ftupidity  which  is  inani^ 

< fed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  head. 

< 4.  The  Nomade  Tartar,  or  Calmuc.  The  forehead 

* has  a refemblance  to  that  of  the  monkey,  not  by  its  fitu- 
i ation,  but  by  its  flatnefs.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are 

< very  much  funk,  and  the  bone  of  the  nofe  fo  fhort,  and 
6 fo  flat,  that  it  fcarcely  proje£ts  beyond  the  adjoining 
( bones.  That  of  the  chin  is  more  pointed  and  promi- 
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c nent,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  fmall,  that  it  produces,  in 

< the  whole,  an  outline  bending  inward,  the  effect  of  which 
‘ is  very  difagreeable.’ 

Again — Lavater  fays,  ‘ It  mud  have  been  already  re- 
6 marked,  that  I take  the  fydem  of  the  bones  as  the  great 
‘ outline  of  man,  the  skull  as  the  principal  part  of  that  fyf-« 
‘ tern,  and  that  I confider  what  is  added  almofl  as  the  co- 

< louring  of  this  drawing  ; that  I pay  more  attention  to  the 
‘ form  and  arching  of  the  skull,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted 
‘ with  it,  than  all  my  predeceffors ; and  that  I have  confi- 

< dered  this  mod  firm,  lead  changeable,  and  far  bed  de~ 
‘ fined  part  of  the  human  body,  as  the  foundation  of  the 

* fcience  of  PhyfiognomyJ 

He  asks,  ‘ Which  are  in  general  the  weaked  animals,  and 

< the  mod  remote  from  humanity  ? the  mod  incapable  of 
‘ human<  ideas  and  fenlations  ? Beyond  all  doubt,  thofe 
‘ which  in  their  form  lead  refemble  man.’ 

Lavater  frequently  dwells  upon  the  forehead,  the  nofe, 
and  the  chin;  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  three  leading 
features.  He  asks,  What  care  of  education  can  arch  the 
skull  of  a negro,  like  that  of  a dar^converfant  adronomer? 

Speaking  of  the  monkey,  he  fays,  ‘ Brutal  inferiority  to 

* man  is  efpecially  to  be  fought in  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
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4 forehead,  which  is  far  from  having  the  beautiful  propor- 
4 tions  of  the  human;  and,  accurately  fpeaking,  is  no  fore- 
4 head : a flat  forehead  is  as  great  a folecifm  as  it  would 

6 be  to  fay  a horizontal  perpendicular — in  the  nofe,  fmall 
4 above,  flat  below,  and  not  prominent — in  the  defcent 
4 from  the  nofe  to  the  mouth,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as 
4 the  chin,  or  the  part  which  correfponds  to  the  chin ; — 
4 whereas,  in  man,  it  has  ufually  only  half  the  length  of 
4 the  chin.  The  chin  of  man  is  more  projecting;  the 
4 chin  of  the  monkey  is  fo  far  back,  that  if  a man’s  fkull 
4 and  a monkey’s  be  placed  upon  a table,  refting  on  the 
4 chin,  the  latter  can  fcarcely  be  perceived  to  have  any.’ 

He  obferves,  4 I believe  it  may  be  received  as  a phyfi- 
4 ognomical  axiom,  that  the  more  chin  the  more  man,  fo 
4 long  as  it  bears  a proportion  to  the  nofe:  I fpeak  not  of 
4 flefhy,  but  bony  chins.  Hence,  fcarcely  any  bead  viewed 
4 in  front  has  chin.  Hence  the  retreating  chin  and  the 
4 retreating  forehead  generally  accompany  each  other. — 
4 Particularly  vifible  in  profile  is  the  form  and  fize  of  the 
4 back  of  the  head;  how  much  more  lengthened  and  de~ 
4 preffed  than  that  of  man  is  the  monkey’s  I The  angle 
4 formed  by  the  back  part  of  the  under  jaw  and  the  line 
4 of  the  bottom  of  the  head,  is  nearly  a right  one.’ 

ProfefTor  Camper  fays,  4 From  the  , moment  in  which  I 
4 was  in  pofTeflion  of  the  head  of  a negro  and  that  of  a 
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< Calmuck,  I defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  compare  thefe 
<■  two  heads  with  that  of  an  European,  and  to  unite  with 

< them  the  head  of  a monkey ; the  refult  of  this  comparifon 
‘ was  a difcovery,  that  a line  drawn  from  the  forehead  to 
6 the  upper  lip  would  demonftrate  the  difference  betwixt  the 

* faces  of  different  nations,  and  likewife  the  refemblance 

* betwixt  the  head  of  a negro  and  that  of  a monkey. — 

< Taking  with  great  care  a sketch  of  each  of  thefe  faces 

< upon  an  horizontal  line,  I traced  the  facial  lines,  follow-* 

< ing  the  angles  which  they  made  with  the  line  horizontal* 

< As  foon  as  I brought  the  line  of  the  face  forward,  I had 
« the  head  of  an  antique ; if  I inclined  it  backward,  I had 

< the  head  of  a negro ; a little  farther  back,  it  prefented  the 
6 head  of  a monkey;  ftill  farther,  that  of  a dog;  and  laftly, 

< that  of  a woodcock — and  in  this  conflfls  the  balls  of  my 
6 edifice  V 

*The  facial  line  of  a monkey  makes  an  angle  of  420,  with  the  horizontal  line  ■> 
that  of  an  orang-outang,  58°;  that  of  a negro,  7©0;  of  a Chinefe,  750;  of  an 
European,  80  or  90°.  The  Roman  painters  preferred  the  angle  of  950;  the  Gre- 
cian antique,  ioo°.  If  above  ioo°,  it  begins  to  grow  monftrous,  and  with  a greater 
angle  the  head  muft  refemble  that  of  a child  labouring  under  a hydrocephalus. 

So  far,  according  to  Camper. — But  perhaps  the  angle  made  by  the  facial  line 
may  be  eftimated  as  follows:  That  of  the  European,  from  90  to  8o°;  of  the 
Afiatic,  from  80  to  750  j (I  have  feen  an  Afiatic  whofe  facial  line  appeared  to 
me  to  be  near  8o°)  — of  the  American,  from  75  to  70°;  of  the  African  negro* 
from  70  to  6o°j  of  the  orang,  from  60  to  50°;  of  the  common  monkey,  from 
50  to  40°.  It  is  lefs  in  the  dog,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  birds. — There  is,  therefore, 
a perfect  and  regular  gradation  in  the  inclination  of  the  face,  from  the  perpendicular 
line  of  the  European  man,  to  the  horizontal  one  of  the  fnipe  or  woodcock ; in 
which  laft  there  is  no  room  in  the  jaws  for  teeth, 
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But,  to  return  to  my  own  observations*  After  having 
compared  my  negro  fkeleton  with  the  European,  I was 
obliged  to  purfue  the  comparifon  with  a great  number  of 
living  fubje£ta,  before  any  fair  induction  could  be  obtained. 
Accordingly,  I meafured  the  arms  of  about  fifty  negroes; — - 
men,  women,  and  children,  born  in  very  different  climates  ; 
and  found  the  lower  arm  longer  than  in  Europeans,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  upper  arm  and  to  the  height  of  the  body.— 
The  preceding  table  contains  the  meafures  of  the  firft  twelve 
negroes  I met  with,  and  alfo  of  the  firft  twelve  Europeans, 
of  nearly  correfponding  ftature  that  I meafured^  beginning 
with  thofe  of  my  own  family;  fo  that  no  fele£tion  was 
made  in  either  cafe  for  the  purpofe  of  ferving  an  hypo-, 
thefts.  I took  the  following  method  to  measure  the  fore 
arm.  I applied  a pair  of  callipers  to  the  extremity  of  the 
elbow,  and  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna , where  it  is 
joined  to  the  wrifl ; by  which  the  length  may  be  accurately 
obtained.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  find  the  length  of  the 
os  humeri  in  a living  fubjech  I contented  myfelf  with  ap- 
plying one  end  of  the  callipers  to  the  extremity  of  the  elbow, 
and  the  other  end  juft  below  the  acromion : the  diftance 
gave  the  length  of  the  os  humeri , together  with  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ulna , at  its  upper  part ; but,  as  all  were  mea- 
fured in  the  fame  manner,  this  circumftance  is  immaterial. 
By  a careful  admeafurement  I found,  that,  not  only  in  the 
twelve,  but  in  all  the  negroes,  the  length  of  the  lower  arm 
was,  greater  than  in  thofe  of  Europeans  correfponding  in 
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feature.  I am  informed,  however,  of  a negro  fkeleton  in 
St.  Bartholomew  s Hofpital,  in  which  the  radius  and  ulna 
are  no  longer  than  the  medium  of  Europeans : But  as  Afri- 
cans, as  well  as  Europeans,  are  liable  to.  fome  variation  in 
this  particular,  one  or  two  exceptions  have  no  force  againfl 
the  o-eneral  inference. 

O 

Living  fubje&s  are  always  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
fkeletons,  for  two  reafons:  firft,  the  bones  may  be  changed 
in  preparing  or  in  mounting  them ; and,  fecondly,  the 
ftature  of  the  fkeleton  is  entirely  governed  by  the  manner  of 
putting  together  the  bones  of  the  fpine. 

The  firft  negro  on  the  lift,  is  one  in  the  Lunatic  Hofpital 
in  Liverpool.  His  fore  arm  meafures  twelve  inches  and 
three  quarters,  and  his  ftature  is  only  five  feet  ten  inches 
and  a half.  I have  meafured  a great  number  of  white  peo- 
ple, from  that  size  up  to  fix  feet  four  inches  and  a half ; and, 
amongft  them,  one  who  was  faid  to  have  the  longeft  arms  of 
any  man  in  England ; but  none  had  a fore  arm  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  black  lunatic. 

I meafured  the  lunatic  myfelf,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  at  the  Hofpital;  but  after  my  re- 
turn from  thence,  finding  the  meafure  of  the  arm  to  exceed 
all  others  fo  much,  I was  afraid  of  a miftake ; and  wrote  to 
a medical  man  of  the  Infirmary,  defiring  the  lunatic  might 
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be  meafured  again.  This  was  done;  and  two  pupils  at  the 
Infirmary  lent  me  a note,  of  which  the  folio-wing  is  a copys 

F.  IN. 

st  Height  of  the  Bla-ck  at  the  Afylum,.  ...  ..  . 5 104 

“ Length  of  the  humerus,  ^ ^ 15 

“ Length  of  the  ulna , . . . . ...  1 24 

« 1 1 th  April,  1794.  « RTCH.  FORSH  AW,.. 

“THO- CHRISTIAN  .r 

J ‘ 

! have  meaiured  the  arms  of  a great  number  of  Euro- 
pean. skeletons,  and  have  found  that  the  os  humeri , or  upper 
arm,,  exceeds  in,  length  the  ulna,  which  is  the  longer  bone 
of  the  forearm,  by  two  or  three  inches;  in-  none  by  lefs  than 
two,  and  in  one  by  not  lefs  than  three  inches  and  one  eighth., 
In  my  negro  skeleton,  the  os  humeri  is  only  one  inch  and 
one  eighth  longer  than  the  ulna . In  Dr.  Tyfon' s pigmy, 

the  os  humeri  and  ulna  were  of  the  fame  length ; and  in 
my  skeleton  of  a common  monkey,  the  ulna  is  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  longer  than  the  os  humeri : fo  that,  in  re-, 
fpe£t  to  the  fore,  arm,  the  gradation  is  as  regular  as  poflible. 

I next  examined  the  feet  of  living  blacks,  of  men,  wo- 
men,. and  children,  born  in  Liverpool,  and  clothed  and 
educated  as  the  other  natives  of  that  town  are;  thefeffound 
to  be  flatter  than  in  Europeans..  There  was  a difference- 
alfo  in  other  particulars;  the  bones  of  their  thighs  and  legs 
were,  gibbous  on  the  fore  part  ; their  fingers  and  toes  were 
longer  and  {mailer,,  but  the  thumb  appeared  {hotter  and 
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fmaller.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I think  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  there  actu- 
ally fiibfifts  a charaCterihic  difference  in  the  bony  fyftem, 
betwixt  the  European  and  the  African.  This  difference  ex- 
ids  in  the  skull,  in  the  focfcets  for  the  eyes,  in  the  nofe,  in 
the  chin,  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  head  upon  the  fpine  ; alfo  in  the  length  of  the 
fore  arm,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  legs  and  thighs 

I m 

Profeffor  Camper  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
whole  human  race  defcended  from  a fmgle  pair,  and  that 
all  the  varieties  were  occafioned  by  climate,  nutrition,  air, 
&c.  c But  (fays  he)  how  thefe  operate,  and  why  the  up- 

< per  maxilla  of  a negro  and  the  cheek  bones  of  a Cal  muck 

< projeCl,  and  why  the  focket  of  the  eye  is  lower  and  more 
4 oblique  in  a Chinefe  and  a Moluccan,  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
6 plained.’  But  what  would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  known 
that  the  lower  arm  of  the  African  was  confiderably  longer 
than  that  of  the  European,  though  there  feems  to  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  upper  arm,  the  leg,  or.tbe 
thigh?  He  very  juffly  explodes  the  idea  of  the  heads, 
nofes,  and  jaws  of  negro  children  being  modified  by  ab- 
furd  cuftoms  of  their  parents.  Some  perfons  have  fuppofed 
that  the  mouth,  being  expofed  to  the  influence  of  climate 
more  than  fome  other  parts,  might  be  more  luxuriant  in  hot 

* Some  differences  in  different  fubjedts,  relative  to  the  number  of  the  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  have  been  obferved  by  anatomifts.  See  Note  7, 
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countries;  but  we  find  mouths  of  the  fame  form  in  the 
frigid  zone.  Befides,  were  the  above  fuppofition  admitted, 
we  fliould  expert  to  find  the  nofe  and  the  chin  enlarged 
for  the  fame  reafon;  whereas,  the  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe, 
the  nofe  being  fliorter,  and  the  chin  alfo  fhorter  and  lefs 
prominent.  And  if  it  fliould  be  alleged  that  the  fore  arm 
might  be  longer,  from  the  fame  caufe,  why  not  the  upper 
arm,  the  leg,  and  the  thigh  alfo? 

Were  we  to  look  over  the  world  at  large,  and  take  into 
confideration  the  numerous  varieties  which  would  be  pre- 
fented  to  us  in  refpeCt  to  the  bones,  it  would  probably  ap-« 
pear,  that  feveral  tribes  refembled  the  European,  in  many 
particulars,  but  that  none  of  them  united  all  his  character- 
iflics ; the  arched  hind-head  and  fore-head,  the  prominent 
nofe,  the  round  projecting  chin  and  flat  mouth,  the  fame 
facial  line,  and  the  fhort  fore  arm,  being  not  known  to  exift 
together  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  worlds  Whatever 
deviations  from  thefe  are  found  to  take  place,  they  are 
generally  in  the  line  of  gradation  from,  the  European  man 
down  to  the  ape«. 

Having  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  illuftrate  the  faCt  of 
a gradation  from  the  European  man  to  the  brute,  in  refpeCt 
to  the  bones,  being  that  part  of  the  fyflem  allowed  to  be  lead 
affeCted  by  climate,  diet,  cuftoms,  &c.  we  will  now  proceed 
to  fhew  that  a fimilar  gradation  takes  place  in  the  cartil- 
ages, mufcles,  tendons,  fkin,  hair,  fweat,  catamenia,  rank 
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foiell  and  heat  of  the  body,  duration  of  life,  tedes,  fcrotum, 
and  franum  praputii,  clitoris , nymph a and  mamma,  fze 
of  the  brain,  reafon,  fpeech  and  language,  fenfe  of  feeling, 
parturition,  difeafes,  and  manner  of  walking ; and  likewife 
that  a gradation  takes  place  in  the  fenfes  of  hearing,  feeing, 
and  fmelling;  in  memory,  and  the  powers  of  madication: 
but  in  thefe  lad  particulars  the  order  is  changed,  the  Euro- 
pean  being  the  lowed,  the  African  higher,  and  the  brute 
creation  dill  higher  in  the  fcale. 

With  regard  to  the  cartilages,  mufcles,  and  tendons,  we 
are  not  in  podedion  of  a fufficient  number  of  comparative 
anatomical  fa£ts  to  allow  us  to  date  much.  The  cartilage 
of  the  nofe  in  the  negro  is  much  broader  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean, and  dill  broader  in  the  ape.  The  gadrocnemii  muf- 
cles are  fmaller,  and  placed  higher  in  the  African  than  in 
the  European ; they  are  dill  fmaller  and  higher  in  the  orang- 
outang: in  the  monkey  thofe  mufcles  are  totally  wanting. 
The  temporal  mufcles  are  larger  in  the  African  than  in  the 
European,  and  dill  larger  in  apes.  The  tendo  achillis  is 
longer  in  the  African  than  in  the  European,  and  dill  longer 
in  the  ape. 

The  skin,  including  the  epidermis  and  rete  mucofum , is 
well  known  to  be  thicker  in  the  African  than  in  the  Euro- 
peans, and  dill  thicker  in  monkeys. 
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The  hair  of  the  head,  chin,  &c.  is  ihorter  and  more 
woolly  in  the  African  than  in  the  European,  and  (till  more 
fo  in  monkeys. 

The  sweat. — Captains  and  Surgeons  of  Guinea  fliips, 
and  the  Weft  India  planters,  unanimoufly  concur  in  their 
accounts,  that  negroes  fweat  much  lefs  than  Europeans;  a 
drop  of  fweat  being  fcarcely  ever  feen  upon  them.  Simiae 
fweat  ftill  lefs,  and  dogs  not  at  all.  As  to  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  I do  not  know  how  the  fa£t  ftands ; probably  it  is 
lefs  in  negroes,  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  their  fkins : and 
the  confequence  may  be  a greater  exhalation  of  moifture 
from  the  lungs* 

Catamenia. — Xt  is  the  general  opinion  of  phyfiologifts, 
that  females  menftruate  in  larger  quantities  in  warm  climates 
than  in  cold ; twenty-four  ounces  being  the  quantity  in  the 
warmed:  climates,  eighteen  ounces  in  Greece,  from  ten  to 
four  in  this  country,  and  two  ounces  in  the  coldeft,  as  Lap- 
land.  This  may  be  true  in  Europeans,  and  in  Creoles  born 
of  European  parents,  but  X believe  it  is  much  otherwife  in 
negreffes. — Dr..  Spaarmati,  the  Swedifh  naturalift,  who  went 
to  make  difcoveries  in  Africa,  informs  us,  that  thofe  periods 
are  much  lefs  troublefome  to  the  female  fex  in  Africa  than 
in  Europe*  The  fa£t  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  the* 
teftimony  of  many  Planters,  as  well  as  of  Captains  and  Sur- 
geons of  Guinea  fliips,  who  have  had  the  fulled  opportune 
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ties  for  obfervation.  Apes  and  baboons  menftruate  lefsthan 
negreffes,  monkeys  (till  lefs,  and  fapajous  and  fagouins  not  at 
all. 

The  rank  smell  emitted  from  the  bodies  of  many  ne- 
groes is  well  known;  but  it  is  much  ftronger  in  home  tribes 
or  nations  than  in  others,  and  the  (tronged:  in  apes. 

Heat. — This  may  be  confidered  in  two  points  of  view; 
the  capability  of  perfons  fuftaining  a warm  or  cold  climate, 
and  the  natural  temperatures  of  their  bodies  as  indicated  by 
a thermometer.  As  to  the  firft,  Dr.  Spaarman , fpeaking  of 
the  Africans,  fays — 6 Though  they  did  not  appear  of  a chilly 
‘ nature,  they  never  {hewed  the  lead:  figns  of  being  dif- 
< pleafed  with  the  hotted:  days  of  dimmer.’  Weft  India 
planters  have  affured  me,  and  all  writers  agree,  that  the 
negroes  in  the  Wed:  Indies  fuffer  more  from  the  cold  and 
moift  weather,  than  from  the  warm  and  dry:  cold  renders 
them  languid  and  difpirited,  but  heat  revivifies  them. — ■ 
Their  infants  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  imprefdons  of  cold  air, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  for  the  firfl  nine  days  after 
birth  in  clofe  warm  chambers.  If  this  precaution  be  ne- 
glected, they  are  liable  to  be  affeCted  with  the  tetanus , or 
locked  jaw,  which  generally  proves  fatal  to  them.  It  is 
allowed  that  the  creole  negroes  fuftain  the  extremes  of  heat 
much  better  than  the  creole  whites.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  blacks  are  tranfported  into  thefe  colder  climates, 
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they  Teem  to  fuller  more  than  we  do  from  cold.  I myfelf 
have  known  inftances  where  negroes  have  loft  their  toes  by 
the  froft,  in  circumftances  wherein  an  European  would  not 
have  buffered.  Confidently  with  this,  we  find  that  the  whole 
genus  of  ftmia  is  impatient  of  cold;  and  no  orang-outang 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  many  European 

winters  — With  regard  to  heat,  in  the  fecond  point  of 

view,  it  has  been  faid  that  negroes  are  two  degrees  colder 
than  Europeans.  The  practice  of  the  luxurious  Turk  gives 
countenance  to  this,  as  he  prefers  a negrefs  for  fummer,  a 
fair  Circaflian  for  fpring  and  autumn,  and  an  European  bru- 
nette for  winter. 

Duration  of  life. — Negroes  are  Shorter  lived  than 
Europeans.  All  obfervations  confirm  the  fa£t,  that  the 
children  of  negroes  are  more  early  and  forward  in  walking 
than  thofe  of  Europeans ; likewife  that  they  arrive  at  matu- 
rity fooner.  The  males  are  often  ripe  for  marriage  at  ten, 
and  the  females  at  eight  years  of  age.  Now,  it  is  a ge- 
neral principle  in  natural  hiftory,  that  the  more  early  any 
fpecies  of  animals  arrive  at  maturity,  the  fhorter  is  the  na- 
tural period  of  their  life. 

Citlus  puhefcunt , citius  fenefcunt . 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  we  find  that  negroes  rarely 
attain  to  the  longevity  of  Europeans.  Lieutenant  Tatterjon , 
in  his  account  of  the  Caffres , mentions  one  of  ninety  years 
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as  a very  rare  phenomenon.  Mod  other  travellers  concur 
in  obferving,  that  negroes  and  Hottentots  of  fifty  are  reck- 
oned very  old  men;  and  that  at  forty  they  become  wrink- 
led, and  difcover  every  other  mark  of  old  age,  notwithdand- 
ing  they  may  have  vigorous  conditutions,  and  be  free  from 
difeafe.  In  this  refpeft,  therefore,  gradation  is  apparent ; 
for,  according  to  Linnaeus , the  orang-outang  lives  only 
twenty-five  years. 

That  the  penis  of  an  African  is  larger  than  that  of  an 
European,  has,  I believe,  been  fhewn  in  every  anatomical 
fchool  in  London.  Preparations  of  them  are  preferved  in 
mod  anatomical  mufeums;  and  I have  one  in  mine.  I have 
examined  feveral  living  negroes,  and  found  it  invariably  to 
be  the  cale.  A Surgeon  of  reputation  informs  me,  that 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  pupil  to  the  late  WiL 
Ham  Bromfeild , Efq.  he  aflided  at  the  dide£tion  of  a negro, 
whofe  penis  was  ad  longitudinem  pollicum  duodecim . It  was 
preferved  and  depofited  in  Mr.  Bromfeild’s  mufeum.  Haller , 
in  his  prim te  Linix,  fpeaking  of  the  Africans,  fays,  c In  ho~ 
< minibus  etiam  penis  eft  longior  & multo  laxior but  I fay, 
Multo  firmior  6*  durior.  In  Jimise  the  penis  is  dill  longer, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  bodies. 

I found  with  fome  furprife,  that,  the  testes  and 
scrotum  are  lefs  in  the  African  than  in  the  European. 
They  are  dill  lefs,  proportionally,  in  the  ape.  That  the 
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penis  fhould  be  larger,  and  the  teftes  and  Jcrotum  fmaller, 
in  the  order  thus  dated  is  another  remarkable  indance  of 
gradation. 

Fraenum  praeputii. — I have  examined  twelve  ne- 
groes, who  had  not  been  circumcifed,  but  had  th e praeputium 
complete  and  large,  and  in  four  of  them  there  was  no  frae- 
num praeputii , nor  the  lead  preparation  for  one,  nor  any  fign 
of  their  ever  having  had  any ; there  was  no  appearance  of 
ulceration  or  incifion  having  taken  place;  and,  upon  the 
drilled  enquiry,  I could  not  find  that  any  fuch  thing  had 
happened Six  of  them  had  very  trifling  ones,  which 
hardly  could  be  called  bridles:  the  remaining  two  were  as 
perfect  as  Europeans. 

Clitoris  and  nymphae. — Dr.  Spaarman , {peaking  of 
the  then  prevalent  opinion  that  the  Hottentot  women  have 
a kind  of  natural  veil  which  covers  the  fexual  parts,  fays, 
< The  women  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  red  of  the 

* fex;  but  the  clitoris  and  nymphae , particularly  of  thofe 

* who  are  pad  their  youth,  are  much  elongated.’  This 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  feveral  furgeons  of  Guinea- 
fhips;  and,  from  the  obfervations  upon  the  penis  given 

* I had  fmce  an  opportunity  of  examining  only  one  of  the  fons  of  thefe  four, 
(Thomas  Rogers’s — fee  the  preceding  table)  and  he  had  no  frcenum  praeputii. — 
This  boy  was  only  four  years  old  : a convincing  proof  that  the  franum  was  not 
deftroyed  by  any  venereal  complaint. 
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above,  analogy  Teems  to  require  it,  Notwithdanding  this, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  four  or  five  indances  I had 
occafion  to  examine,  there  was  no  material  difference  from 
Europeans  difcoverable. — In  the  females  of  the  ape  and  the 
dog,  the  clitoris  is  (till  longer. 

Mammae. — We  are  informed  by  Drs.  Thunberg  and 
Spaarman , that  the  Hottentot  women  have  long  flabby 
breads;  and  that  they  can  fuckle  their  children  upon  their 
backs,  by  throwing  the  bread  over  their  fhoulders.  Monf. 
Buff'on  fays  the  fame  of  the  women  of  Greenland;  and  fur- 
ther, c that  their  nipples  are  as  black  as  jet,  and  their  fkin 
< of  a deep  olive  colour ; and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  them 
« are  as  black  as  the  Ethiopian.’  Long  flabby  breads,, 
therefore,  are  not  the  effect  of  relaxation  in  a warm  cli-» 
mate,  but  are  found  with  people  of  colour  in  the  frigid  as 
well  as  torrid  zone.  No  European  white  woman,  however, 
in  any  age  or  climate,  was  ever  known  to  have  a bread  of 
fuch  defcription.  The  African,  therefore,  in  this  particular 
approaches  to  the  fimia. — » Long , in  his  Hiflory  of  Jamaica,. 

fays,  6 Negrefles  have  larger  nipples  than  Europeans.’ 

Brutes  have  dill  larger  nipples. 

Size  of  the  brain.  Reason. — The  cavity  of  the  fkullr 
which  contains  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum , is  lefs  capa-. 
cious  in  the  African  than  in  the  European,  and  dill  lefs  in- 
the  brute  fpecies.  All  the  nations  of  Africa,  and  the  inha?*- 
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bitants  of  the  fcmthern  ifles  have  either  very  narrow  (hulls, 
the  two  parietal  bones  approaching  near  to  each  other;  or 
they  have  a flat,  receding  forehead,  and  hind-head:  and  the 
bony  fockets  which  contain  the  eyes,  are  more  capacious 
than  thofe  of  Europeans.  It  has  been  obferved  already, 
that  man  has  the  largeft  brain  of  any  animal;  and,  of  all 
mien,  the  European  has  the  largeft;  yet  fome  animals  pof- 
fefs  a larger  brain  in  proportion  .to  their  body;  as  mice, 
fquirrels,  &c.  and  fome  birds. 

We  know  fo  little  of  the  phyfiology  of  the  brain  and 

nerves,  that  I fhall  not  ftate  much  concerning  them. 

It  fhould  feem,  however,  from  the  obfervations  made  upon 
man,  the  elephant,  and  other  creatures,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  thofe  animals  which  have  a greater  quantity  of 
brain,  have  alfo  more  reafon,  or  fagacity.  Mr.  John  Hun - 
ter , who,  it  mud  be  allowed,  was  as  capable  as  any  man  of 
examining  the  interior  of  the  elephant’s  head,  and  who  had 
opportunities  of  diffe&ing  no  fewer  than  three  elephants 
that  belonged  to  the  Queen,  preferved  and  arranged  the 
brains  of  different  animals,  upon  which  his  editor  remarks: 
4 In  the  infe£t  the  brain  has  a more  compact  form,-*— is 
< larger  in  fifh,  — * but  (till  more  fo  in  birds,  ™ gradually 
$ advancing  in  fize,  as  the  animal  is  endowed  with  a 
ji  greater  degree  of  fagacity,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  the  large 
4 complex  organ  found  in  the  elephant  and  in  the  human 
4 fubjeft.’ On  the  other  hand,  Lavater , who  feems  tQ 
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have  been  equally  attentive  in  examining  the  exterior  of 
the  elephant’s  head,  when  fpeaking  of  that  animal,  difco- 
vers  4 his  retentive  memory  in  the  fze  and  arching  of  his 
4 forehead,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  outline  of  the 
4 human  forehead  than  that  of  any  other  beaft.’  VoL  2» 
page  174. 

Again  — 4 Superior  to  all  is  diftinguifhed  the  elephant, 
< by  an  increafe  of  fkull,  alike  in  the  back  part  and  in  the 
4 forehead.  How  true,  how  natural  an  expreftion  of  wif- 
6 dom,  power,  and  delicacy!’  ‘Page  159* 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  diftinguifh,  by  the  name  of  in-* 
the  ruling  principle  in  animals,  from  reafon  in  man : 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  inflinPt  and  reafon  are 
only  different  degrees  of  the  fame  principle.  It  can  fcarcely 
be  denied,  that  44  man  differs  more  from  man,  than  man 
from  beaft.” — Whether  it  proceeds  from  a difference  in 
the  quantity  of  brain,  or  from  any  other  fource,  there  feems 
a difference  in  the  original  capacity  of  the  different  tribes  of 
mankind.  We  fhall  ftate  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  in-« 
telligent  obfervers  on  this  head. 

Dr.  7 'hunberg  fays,  4 It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the 
4 inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates  have  a dull  torpid  brain, 
4 and  are  lefs  keen  and  {harp  than  the  Europeans.  They 
4 . have  a power  of  thinking,  but  not  profoundly,  and  con* 
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< fequently  converfation  among  them  is  rather  trifling.— 

< They  are,  in  general,  idle,  fleepy,  heavy,  and  lafcivious. 

< To  thefe  qualities,  the  heat  of  the  climate  itfelf  inclines 
4 them;  and,  without  infulting  the  dark  brown  inhabitants 
4 of  the  Eaft  Indies,  one  may  truly  fay  that  there  is  a greater 
4 difference  between  them  and  the  Europeans,  than  between 
4 the  monkeys  and  them, 

i 

Mr.  Jejfer Joiiy  fpeaking  of  the  negroes,  fays,  4 Comparing 
4 them  by  their  faculties  of  memory,  reafon,  and  imagina- 
6 tion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  memory  they  are  equal  to 

< the  whites,  in  reafon  much  inferior,  as  I think  one  could 
4 fcarcely  be  found  capable  of  tracing  and  comprehending 

< the  inv eft igat ions  of  Euclid ; and  that  in  imagination  they 
4-  are  dull,  taflelefs,  and  anomalous.’  Indeed  it  may  be 
reckoned  unfair  to  compare  the  capacity  of  Africans  with 
that  of  Europeans,  who  have  been  fo  long  civilized  ; but  it 
cannot  be  reckoned  fo  in  comparing  them  to  the  American 
Indians.  Mr.  Jefferfon  continues  — 66  Many  millions  of 

< them  have  been  brought  to  and  born  in  America ; mott 
■*  of  them  indeed  have  been  confined  to  tillage,  to  their 
* own  homes,  and  their  own  fociety;  yet  many  of  them 
4 have  been  fo  fituated,  that  they  might  have  availed  them- 
4 felves  of  the  conversion  of  their  matters;  many  have 
4 been  brought  up  to  the  handicraft  arts,  and  from  that 
4 circumttance  have  always  been  affociated  with  the  whites* 
4 Some  have  been  liberally  educated,  and  all  have  lived  in 
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< countries  where  the  arts  and  fciences  are  cultivated  to  a 

< conflderable  degree,  and  have  had  fa m pies  of  the  beft 

< works  from  abroad.  The  Indians,  with  no  advantages  of 

< this  kind,  will  often  carve  figures  on  their  pipes,  not  def-« 

< titute  of  deflgn  and  merit.  They  will  crayon  out  an  ani-* 

< mal,  a plant,  or  a country,  fo  as  to  prove  the  exigence 

< of  a germ  in  their  minds,  which  only  wants  cultivation. 

< They  aftonifh  you  with  ftrokes  of  the  mod  fublime  ora- 
i tory,  fuch  as  prove  their  reafon  and  fentiment  flrong, 

< their  imagination  glowing  and  elevated;  but  never  yet 
c could  I find,  that  a black  had  uttered  a thought  above  the 
« level  of  a plain  narration,  never  fee  even  an  elementary 

* trait  of  painting  and  fculpture.’ — Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia , page  252. 

. % j ' • « 

Speech  and  language.  — Dr.  1 lumber g fays,  ‘ The 

* language,  which  frequently  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
6 diftinguifhes  the  indolent  Hottentots  from  the  brute  crea- 
4 tion,  is  poor,  unlike  any  other  in  the  world,  is  pronounced 

* with  a clack  of  the  tongue,  and  is  never  written.’  Gamon 
fays,  4 The  found  of  their  voice  refembles  fighing*’  S'pitf* 
bergh  fays,  < that  their  language  refembles  the  clucking  of  a 
< turkey.’ 

In  whatever  refpe£t  the  African  differs  from  the  European, 
the  particularity  brings  him  nearer  to  the  ape.  The  lips, 
however,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule ; and  would  have 
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been  a confiderable  infringement  on  the  order  of  gradation, 
if  the  ape  had  been  poflelfed  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech.  But 
as  it  is,  the  chafm  betwixt  the  African  and  the  ape,  rela- 
tive to  fpeech,  is  fo  great,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  a 
change  in  the  organization.  With  refpeft  to  this  point,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  fince  the  mouth  of  the  African  pro- 
trudes more;  fince  the  diftance  is  of  courfe  greater  from  the 
throat  to  the  teeth,  and  all  the  appendages  of  the  mouth, 
except  the  chin,  are  larger  than  in  Europeans ; it.  was  per- 
haps neceftary  to  have  the  lips  larger,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
or  modulate  the  voice  in  fpeaking  or  finging.  It  is  fur- 
ther obfervable,  that  fuch  Europeans  as  have  concave 
mouths,  or  are  denominated  in-mouthed,  have  all  thin  lips ; 
and  in  fuch  the  diftance  from  the  wind-pipe  to  the  teeth 
is  of  courfe  lefs  than  in  thofe  who  are  out-mouthed.  Now 
it  is  found,  that  in  wind  inftruments,  both  the  length  of  the 
tube  and  the  form  of  its  extremity,  have  an  effect  upon  the 
found:  the  longer  the  tube,  the  deeper  will  be  the  note;  and 
the  more  divergent  its  extremity,  the  louder  will  be  the 
found.  Out-mouthed  people  feem  then  to  require  thick  di- 
vergent lips,  in  order  to  give  force  and  energy  to  their  utter- 
ance. All  the  other  parts  fubfervient  to  fpeech,  and  thofe 
fubfervient  to  maftication,  being  larger  in  the  negro  than  in 
the  European,  the  diftance  of  the  teeth  from  the  larynx 
being  alfo  greater,  the  tongue  larger,  the  teeth  ftronger,  and 
the  nofe  broader,  it  fhould  feem  that  proportion  required  the 
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lips  to  be  thicker,  in  order  to  give  the  beft  effect  to  the 
voice  and  articulation. 

As  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  human  voice 
and  fpeech  is  effected,  is  not  to  be  met  with  everywhere, 
and  as  it  bears  a near  relation  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  a few  obfervations  on  that  head. 

The  larynx  is  the  organ  by  which  the  voice  is  formed ; 
but  without  the  affiffance  of  the  parts  above  it  (as  the  throat, 
palate,  uvula,  mouth,  teeth,  tongue,  nofe,  lips,  &c.)  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  form  articulate  founds,  which  are  nec^ffary 
for  the  communication  of  our  ideas.  When  we  have  a 
mind  to  fpeak,  we  draw  in  our  breath,  and,  in  expiring  it, 
contract  the  vocal  chords  till  they  vibrate,  and  afford  fuch 
a found  as  we  choofe;  this  is  modified  by  the  tongue,  lips, 
&c.  fo  as  to  form  determinate  founds  or  words.  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  may  be  confidered  as  elementary 
founds,  are  divided  into  different  clafles,  denominated  gut-* 
turals , linguals , dentals , labials , and  najals , according  to  the 
organ  moft  particularly  concerned  in  their  pronunciation.— 
Thus,  a and  o are  gutturals;  b and  labials;  c and  s , den- 
tals; / and  r,  linguals;  and  m and  n,  nafals.  Hence,  as 
every  letter  and  word  requires  a peculiar  diftin£t  a£iion,  dif- 
pofition,  and  configuration  of  thefe  organs,  which  are  vifible 
if  nicely  and  accurately  attended  to,  curious  perfons  have 
availed  themfelves  of  this  circumffance  to  teach  deaf  and 
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dumb  people  to  under  {land  what  is  faid  to  them,  and  even 
to  Ipeak  intelligibly. 

The  manner  in  which  the  larynx  a£ts  is  but  little  known, 
though  various  opinions  have  been  given  concerning  it. — 
Some  of  the  bed  modern  phyfiologids  are  of  opinion  that 
the  voice  is  formed  by  the  air  upon  its  egrefs,  forcibly  im- 
pinging on  the  fides  of  the  rimula,  and  exciting  a tremulous 
motion,  as  in  wind  indruments.  Others  have  imagined, 
with  led  probability,  that  it  is  produced  after  the  manner  of 
the  found  of  mufical  chords,  bells,  &c.  wThere  the  percuflion 
of  fome  other  body  befides  air,  excites  the  vibratory  motion 
in  the  drings,  &c.  which  is  communicated  to  the  air.  Others, 
again,  have  imagined  the  organs  of  fpeech  to  comprehend 
the  powers  of  both  wind  and  dring  indruments.  All  the 
notes  of  mafic  refult  from  the  variety  in  the  length,  thick- 
nefs,  and  tenfion  of  mufical  chords.  Thus,  the  fhorter, 
fmaller,  and  more  tenfe  any  chord  is,  the  more  acute  is  the 
found,  becaufe  the  vibrations  are  quicker ; on  the  contrary, 
the  longer,  thicker,  and  Iaxer  the  dring,  the  flower  is  the 
vibration,  and  the  graver  the  note.  In  the  human  voice, 
when  an  acute  fliarp  note  is  to  be  founded,  the  chords  are 
dretched,  made  fmaller,  and  more  tenfe,  by  the  crico-thy~ 
roidaei  and  cri co-aryienoi daei  poftici  mufcles,  and  the  rimula 
is  at  the  fame  time  condringed.  On  the  contrary,  for  a 
deep  bafe  note,  the  rimula  is  pretty  open,  and  the  chords 
are  laxer  and  thicker,  and  the  vibration  flower,  as  then  the 
rimula  is  in  a great  meafure  left  to  itfelf. 
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Sense  of  feeling. — -The  cuticle,  including  reticulum , 
is  much  thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white 
ones,  the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a thick  membrane.  Wherever  the  cuticle  is  thicker, 
the  corpus  reticular e is  thicker  alfo,  as  appears  by  the  feet  of 
negroes.  The  office  of  the  rete  mucojum  is  to  keep  the 
papillae , which  are  the  immediate  organs  of  touch,  moid ; 
and  both  together  ferve  to  defend  them  from  injury:  the- 
thicker,  therefore,  thofe  integuments  are,  the  duller  mud  be 
the  fenfe  of  touch.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  negroes  have 
not  that  lively  and  delicate  fenfe  of  touch  that  the  whites 
have,  fmee  both  the  cuticle  and  rete  mucojum  are  thicker 
in  them. — In  brutes  this  fenfe  is  ftill  duller  than  in  negroes. 

Parturition.  — There  exid  many  differences  in  the 
human  fpecies,  which  have  been  attributed  to  relaxation, 
from  heat;  but  which  do  not,  in  fa<fd,  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  We  have  had  frequent  accounts  of  the  very  eafy 
parturitions  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  the  Wed  Indies, 
America,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  by  Brookes ,. 
Bruce , Wafer , Uampier , Neuhoff \ Woods , Rogers , Titta - 
villiars , and  Long,  Thefe  writers  inform  us,  that  the 
women  have  very  eafy  labours,  and  that  they  retire  to  the 
woods,  bring  forth  alone,  and  return  dire&ly  home, — after 
walking  themfelves  and  their  children  m the  fea,  or  in  a 
river.  Such  eafy  labours  have  been  generally  attributed 
to  relaxation,  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate : but  Hen-* 
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Kzpius  fays,  < The  wives  of  the  Livonian  peafants  and  the 
‘ favages  of  North  America  ufe  the  fame  cudom.  The 
‘ women  retire  to  forne  private  place  when  the  time  of 

* their  delivery  is  at  hand,  and  return  immediately  after  to 
6 their  work.’  As  the  fame  thing  happens  both  in  warm 
and  cold  climates,  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  relaxation  from 
heat.  It  mud,  therefore,  either  be  occafioned  by  the  in- 
fants  of  people  of  colour  having  fmaller  heads,  or  the  mo-* 
thers  having  large  and  capacious  pelvifes,  or  from  their  liv- 
ing nearly  in  a date  of  nature,  or,  perhaps,  from  all  thefe 
three  caufes.  Mr.  Soemering  fays,  the  pelvis  of  the  male 
negro  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  European ; but  he  does  not 
fay  what  is  the  fize  in  the  female.  Several  furgeons  of 
Guinea-fhips  have  informed  me,  that,  in  general,  the  ne- 
greffes  have  larger  hips  and  more  capacious  pelvises  than 
European  women ; and,  as  the  heads  of  adult  negroes  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  heads  of  their  infants  are  alfo  fmaller.  Something, 
likewife,  may  be  attributed  to  their  living  in  a date  of  na- 
ture; for  it  has  been  obferved  by  Dr . Bland* ^ 6 that  thofe 

* cows  that  are  kept  in  London  upon  grofs  and  improper 

< food,  with  little  exercife,  have  more  frequently  difficult 
L labours,  and  fuffer  more  in  confequence  of  parturition  than 

< thofe  that  live  in  the  country,  under  lefs  redraint,  and  in 
a manner  more  adapted  to  their  nature/  But  whatever 

« * Obfervations  on  Human  and  Comparative  Parturition,  page  40. 
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may  be  the  caufe  or  caufes,  the  fa£t  feems  to  be,  that  wo- 
men of  colour  have  eafier  parturitions,  in  general,  than 
white  Europeans;  and  that  brutes  have  eafier  parturitions 
than  the  human  fpecies. 

Diseases.  Locked  jaw. — This  is  a complaint  with 
which  various  fpecies  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  afflicted  : 
it  does  not,  however,  equally  prevail  amongft  all  thofe  fpe- 
cies. It  attacks  the  human  European,  fometimes  in  their 
own  climes;  but  more  frequently,  and  more  fatally,  in  the 
torrid  zone.  Medical  obfervers  ftate,  that  negroes  are 
much  more  liable  to  it,  and  that  it  is  more  fatal  to  them, 
even  in  the  torrid  zone,  than  to  Europeans.  It  is  (till 
more  frequent  among  quadrupeds,  and  more  fatal  to  fome 
of  them,  particularly  horfes,  than  to  negroes.  I have  of- 
ten feen  this  difeafe,  both  in  the  human  fpecies  and  in 
horfes;  but  where  one  of  the  human  fpecies  fuffers  with 
it  in  this  kingdom,  I may  fafely  fay,  that  ten  or  twenty 
horfes  are  affe£led  by  it.  I have  known  it  arife  from 
docking,  and  nicking  their  tails ; from  cropping,  or  fetting 
their  ears;  alfo,  after  caftration,  and  many  other  opera- 
tions; from  gathering  a nail  in  the  foot;  and,  frequently, 
when  no  vifible  caufe  could  be  difcovered. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Mojely , in  his  treatife  on  Tropical  Difeafe?, 
fays,  6 I have  loft  many  patients  in  the  locked  jaw,  after 
< amputations ; and  never  found  that  leaving  out  the  nerves, 
or  whether  ligatures  were  made  or  not,  caufed  the  fmalleft 
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f difference  in  the  event,  nor  were  any  fecurity  againft  the 
g locked  jaw,  nor  diminifhed  the  fymptomatic  fever. 

r How  far  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  or  the  irritability 
' of  the  mufcles,  are  concerned  in  the  tetanus;  or  how  the 
4 mufcles  fhould  a£t  In  fympathy  without  the  nerves  appear- 
4 ing  to  be  any  way  affeHed,  is,  I believe,  in  as  much  ob- 

< fcurity  as  Galen’s  principalis  animec  vis. 

< The  locked  jaw  appears  to  be  a difeafe  entirely  of  irri- 

* tability.  Negroes,  who  are  mod  fubje£t  to  it,  whatever 

* the  caufe  may  be,  are  void  of  fenfibility  to  a furprifing  de- 

* gree.  'They  are  not  fubje£t  to  nervous  difeafes.  They 

< fleep  found  in  every  difeafe,  nor  does  any  mental  difturb- 
/ ance  ever  keep  them  awake.  They  bear  chirurgical  ope- 

< rations  much  better  than  white  people ; and  what  would  be 

< the  caufe  of  infupportable  pain  to  a white  man,  a negro 
/ would  almoft  difregard.  I have  amputated  the  legs  of 
( many  negroes,  who  have  held  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
/ themfelves. — Sufceptibility  of  the  tetanus,  whether  original 
/ or  fymptomatic,  does  not  depend  on  age  or  fex,  neither 
/ is  it  confined  to  the  human  fpecies: — every  fpecies  of 
a animal  is  fubje&  to  it : I have  feen  many  horfes  die  of  it. 
/ It  arifes  in  animals  from  many  of  the  fame  caufes  that 
/ produce  it  in  human  beings. 

/ Negro  children  are  chiefly  the  vi&imsof  this  difeafe  in 
t the  Weft  Indies.  — The  caufe  of  the  tetanus  among  chil- 
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'f  dren  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  generally  attributed  either  to  the 
‘ intemperance  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  or  to  the 
( irritation  of  the  navel  after  birth,  or  to  the  fmoke^f  of  the 
f lying-in  room,  or  to  the  dampnefs  of  its  Situation,  or  to 
( the  carelefly  letting  in  cold  air  upon  the  child.  Some 
( people  even  attribute  it  to  the  wickednefs  of  the  mother, 
e to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  up  the  child,,  The  ne~ 
e groes  often  charge  it  to  the  malice  of  Obed,  or  witch- 
f craft.  Speculators  have  fearched  for  other  caufes  in  the 
( moft  remote  corners  of  nature.  That  negroes,  who  never 
4 fee  this  accident  happen  to  white  children,  nor  any  ethers 

* who  have  proper  care  taken  of  them,  if  born  healthy, 
( Should  attribute  it  to  witchcraft,  is  very  natural ; but  that 

* phyficians  Should  be  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  and  that  the 

* effects  fhould  fo  often  be  permitted  to  happen,  is  extraor-* 
< dinary  and  unnatural.’ 

■ ..  ■ . 

i , . 

Dr.  John  Hunter , in  his  Observations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Army  in  Jamaica,  page3o5?  fays,  c The  difeales  of  the 
4 negroes  fell  feldom  under  my  obfervation;  what  I have 
4 to  lay  of  them,  therefore,  will  be  very  fhort,  and  chiefly 
4 with  a view  of  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  the  fub- 
4 je& ; for  we  are  hitherto  much  in  the  dark  rejecting  fe^ 

* veral  diforders,  that  are  in  a great  meafure  confined  to 

* Dr.  Clark  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  iriftnus  nqfcenthtm , or  jaw-fall  of 
infants,  is'  occafioned  by  the  fmoke  of  wood  fires  in  the  negroes  huts : — where  no 
fires  have  been  made,  he  has  never  known  the  diforder  to  occur* 
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( the  negroes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A better  hiftory 
< of  them  would  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  pathology,  and 
‘ teach  us,  I doubt  not,  many  new  and  interefting  fa£ts  in 
4 the  animal  oeconomy.’ 

European  women,  in  hot  countries,  are  very  fubjeft  to 
floodings,  and  to  the  fluor  albus . Negretes  are  almofl  exempt 
from  both  thefe  complaints;  but  are  very  liable  to  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  menjes . Gonorrhea  fimplex  is  a very  common 

complaint  among  the  negro  men,  when  there  is  not  the 
lea  ft  fufpicion  of  any  venereal  taint. 

That  the  Indians  of  America  are  fubje£t  to  fatal  difeafes, 
which  do  not  affe£l  white  people,  we  have  a convincing  proof 
in  the  5 4 th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions,  p.  5 8 
It  is  there  related,  that  in  1 765,  in  the  ifland  of  Nantucket, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Indians,  when  a 
ficknefs  broke  out,  which,  in  about  fix  months,  feized  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  them;  of  whom  only  thirty-fix 
recovered.  Of  the  hundred  that  efcaped,  thirty-four  were 
with  the  fick,  eight  feparate,  eighteen  at  fea,  and  forty  in 
Englifh  families.  It  was  particularly  remarkable,  that  aL 
though  the  Englifh  inhabitants  were  much  more  numerous, 

* <l  An  Account  of  an  extraordinary  Difeafe  among  the  Indians  of  Nantucket 
“ and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  in  New  England : in  a Letter  from  Andrew  Oliver , 

Efq.  Secretary  of  His  Majefty’s  Province  of  Maflachuflet’s  Bay,  to  Ifrael 
6C  Mauduity  Efq.  F.R.S.” 
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not  one  of  them  had  the  fi cknefs ; but  that  fome  perfons, 
half  Dutch  and  half  Indian ; and  one,  half  negro  and 
half  Indian,  had  it,  and  recovered.  The  diitemper,  about 
the  fame  time,  broke  out  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  was 
attended  with  fimilar  circumftances. 

Dr.  John  Hunter  fays,  c The  Cacahcy  is  a negro  name 

< for  a difeafe  not  known  among  Europeans  or  their  def- 

< cendants,  as  far  as  I could  learn.  It  begins  in  whitifh 
- i fpots  upon  the  {kin,  near  the  ends  of  the  extremities.  — 

* Thofe  fpots  turn  to  ulcers,  commonly  upon  the  fingers  and 

< toes;  there  is  much  fwelling  and  pain,  and  the  joint  af- 

< flifted  drops  off  without  any  mortification.  The  fore  af- 

< terwards  heals  up,  and  remains  well  even  for  months,  but 
6 returns  again,  affects  the  next  joint,  which,  after  a time, 

< drops  off;  and  the  difeafe,  attacking  one  joint  after  ano- 
6 ther,  in  the  end  reduces  the  miferable  fufferer  to  a mere 
c trunk.  It  continues  often  feveral  years  before  it  proves 

c fatal.’ He  likewife  mentions  dirt-eating  as  a diforder 

peculiar  to  negroes,  and  which  frequently  proves  fatal  to 

them. On  the  other  hand,  fpeaking  of.  the  expedition 

againft  Fort  St.  Juan , he  obferves,  that  few  or  none  of  the 
foldiers  furvived;  they  being  taken  off  by  fevers,  from  which 
the  negroes,  who  accompanied  them,  were  almoft  wholly 
exempt.  From  this  circumftance  he  takes  occafion  to  recom- 
mend, that  a company  of  negroes  fliould  be  attached  to  each 
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regiment,  to  perform  any  hard  labour  that  might  be  re- 
quired in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

We  have  equally  authentic  accounts,  of  negroes  being 
wholly,  or  in  great  part,  exempt  from  fome  difeafes,  which 
prove  very  fatal  to  white  people.  That  accurate  obferver, 
Dr.  Lining , fpeaking  of  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in 
South  Carolina,  fays,  4 There  is  fomething  very  lingular  in 
4 the  conftitution  of  the  negroes,  which  renders  them  not 
4 liable  to  this  fever;  for,  though  many  of  them  were  as 
4 much  expofed  as  the  nurfes  to  this  infe&ion,  yet  I never 
4 knew  an  inftance  of  this  fever  amongO:  them,  though  they 
4 are  equally  fubjeft  with  the  white  people  to  the  bilious 
4 fever*/ 

Mr.  Matthew  Carey , however,  in  his  fhort  account  of 
the  malignant  fever  at  Philadelphia*]',  after  relating  the 
above,  obferves ; — 4 The  fame  idea  prevailed  for  a 
6 confiderable  time  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  errone- 
4 ous.  They  did  not  efcape  the  diforder:  however,  the 
4 number  of  them  that  were  feized  with  it  was  not  great; 
4 but,  as  I am  informed  by  an  eminent  doctor,  it  yielded 
4 to  the  power  of  medicine  in  them  more  eafily  than  in  the 
4 whites/ 


* Effays  and  Obfervations,  vol.  2,  page  407.. 
f Page  78. 
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With  refpeft  to  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  the 
Well;  Indies  in  former  years,  and  particularly  that  which, 
during  the  laft  fummer,  took  off  many  of  our  foldiers,  failors, 
and  officers,  and  like  wife  many  of  the  white  inhabitants,  I 
have  made  diligent  enquiry  of  feveral  officers  and  other 
well-informed  people,  but  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  ne^ 
groes  caught  the  difeafe,  though  many  of  them  attended  the 
Tick,  and  were  employed  in  burying  the  dead. 

Thefe  remarks  upon  difeafes  feem  to  prove,  that  there 
are  orio-inal  differences  in  the  conflitutions  of  the  white  Eu» 

o 

ropeans,  the  negroes,  and  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Long  takes  notice  of  a faft,  which  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  naturalifls: — that  the  lice  which 
infeft  the  bodies  of  negroes  are  blacker,  and  generally 
larger,  than  thofe  which  are  found  bn  white  people*. 

The  African’s  manner  of  walking  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  European’s,  and  very  much  refembles  that 

* Perhaps  this  apparently  trivial  circumftance  may  be  deemed  no  inconfider- 
able  argument  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  that  Africans  are  a different  race  from 
Europeans.  Tt  is  known  to  naturalifls,  that  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  and 
plants  nourifli  various  infects,  many  of  which  are  fupported  upon  one  or  a few  tpe- 
•cies.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  found  that  the  fame  plant  or  animal,  modified  by  any 
peculiarity  in  the  foil,  fituation,  &c.  is  refuted  by  the  infedt  on  that  account : yet, 
I have  been  informed  by  negroes  born  in  North  America,  who  had  never  been  in 
a hot  climate,  that  their  lice  were  of  a black  colour,  and  larger  than  thofe  common 
to  Europeans and  that  thofe  which  infeft  the  Europeans  feem  to  refufe  the  ne- 
groes. 
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of  the  ape.  This,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  the  bones  of 
the  leg  and  thigh  being  gibbous,  from  the  flatnefs  of  the 
feet,  from  the  height  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  gaflrocnemii  mufcles.  Thefe  circumdances, 
together  with  the  forward  pofition  of  the  head  upon  the 
fpine,  oblige  them,  when  they  walk,  to  put  themfelves  into 
fuch  an  attitude  as  will  bed  preferve  their  balance. 

We  have  now  fhewn  that  there  exid  material  differences 
in  the  organization  and  conftitution  of  various  tribes  of  the 
human  fpecies ; and  not  only  fo,  but  that  thofe  differences,.  v 
generally,  mark  a regular  gradation,  from  the  white  Euro- 
pean down  through  the  human  fpecies  to  the  brute  creation* 
From  which  it  appears,  that  in  thofe  particulars  wherein  man- 
kind excel  brutes,  the  European  excels  the  African. 

It  remains  yet  to  notice,  that  in  thofe  particular  relpe£ls  in 
which  the  brutes  excel  mankind,  the  African  excels  the  Euro- 
pean : thefe  are  chiefly  the  fenfes  of  seeing,— hearing, — 
and  smelling; — the  faculty  of  memory, — and  the  power 
of  MASTICATION. 

Seeing.  — Profeffor  T alias  informs  us,  that  6 Nothing 

5 is  more  aflonifhing  than  the  acutenefs  of  Jlght  in  mod  of 
* the  Calmucks,  and  the  extraordinary  didance  at  which 
4 they  perceive  very  minute  obje£ts,  fuch  as  the  dud  raifed 

6 by  cattle  or  horfes,  and  this  from  places  very  little  ele- 
6 vated.’ 
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Soemmering  informs,  us  that  < the  olfadtory  and  optic 
« nerves,  and  thofe  of  the  5th  pair,  are  uncommonly  large 
* in  the  African.’  Neither  Calmucks  nor  negroes,  however, 
can  be  compared  with  hawks,  eagles,  and  fome  other  birds, 
in  acutenefs  of  vifion. 

Hearing. — The  meatus  audit  or ius  is  wider  in  the  Ne- 
gro  than  in  the  European.  The  external  ears  of  Negroes 
are,  notwithstanding,  in  general,  fmall  and  round,  and  have 
no  lobes.  This  is  the  cafe  with  many  monkeys : but  the 
Calmucks  have  very  large  ears,  which  Hand  out  confider- 
ably  from  the  head ; and  the  ears  of  Dr.  Tj/Jon’s  pigmy 
were  conftrudied  in  the  fame  manner.  There  feem,  there** 
fore,  to  be  two  different  approaches  to  the  brute  fpecies 
in  the  conftru£lion  of  the  external  ear. — Profeffor  T alias 
fays,  the  Calmucks  hear,  at  a great  diftance,  the  trampling 
of  horfes,  the  noife  of  an  enemy,  of  a flock  of  fheep,  or 
even  of  ft  rayed  cattle:  they  have  only  to  ftretch  themfelves 
on  the  ground,  and  to  apply  their  ear  clofe  to  the  turf. — • 
Certain  quadrupeds,  as  hares,  horfes,  aftes,  and  fuch  others 
as  can  ere£l  their  large  ears,  ares  ftill  more  perfect  in  hear-* 
ing  than  the  Calmucks. 

Smelling. — It  is  obfervable  that  negroes  have  wider 
noftrils  than  Europeans.  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  nofe 
of  a Calmuck  is  of  a ftru£ture  quite  fingular,  being,  gene- 
rally, flat  and  broken  towards  the  forehead.  They  find 
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the  fubtilty  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell  very  ufeful  In  their  mili- 
tary  expeditions ; for  by  it  they  perceive,  at  a didance,  the 
fmoke  of  a fire,  or  the  fmell  of  a camp.  There  are  many 
of  them  who  can  tell,  by  applying  the  nofe  to  the  hole  of 
a fox,  or  of  any  other  quadruped,  whether  the  animal  be 
in  or  not.  But  dogs  poffefs  this  fenfe  in  the  greateft  per- 
fection. 

It  is  faid  that  negroes  excel  Europeans  in  memory;  but 
thofe  domeftic  animals  with  which  we  are  bed  acquainted, 
as  the  horfe  and.  the  dog,  excel  the  human  fpecies  in  thb  ' 
Faculty.. 

Negroes  have  ftronger  powers  of  mastication  than 
Europeans:  and  mod  quadrupeds  have  them  dill  dronger. 

As  to  the  fenfes  in  general,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  cudom  and  exercife  feem  to  have  a confiderable 
effeCt  in  improving  them;  but  are  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed, diffident  to  account  for  the  differences  that  actu- 
ally exid*. 

* The  reader  will  find  adarge  extradt  from  a treatife  entitled  “ On  the  Corpo— 

“ real  Difference  of  the  Negro  and  European,”  by  S.  T.  Soemmering , M.  D.  Pro- 
feffor  of  Anatomy  at  Mainz,  &c.  &c.  1785.  8vo.  The  original  is  printed  in.,.-' 
the  German  language:  and  Dr.  Holme,  Phyfician  to  the  Manchefter  Infirmary, 
hasdoi>e  me  the  favour  to  tranfiate  the  extraft  into  Englifh.  It  contains  fome 
important  obfervations  of  that  celebrated  anatomift,  on  the  organs  of  the  fenfes, 
the  bony  fyflem,  &c.  in  Negroes  and  likewife  on  the  brain  and  nerves. 
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It  will  not  be  amifs  here  to  exhibit,  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  conclufions  deducible  from  the  faffs  and  obfer- 
vations  dated  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  effay. 

I.  There  are  material  differences  in  the  corporeal  or- 
ganization of  various  clafies  of  mankind, 

2.  Taking  the  European  man  as  a ftandard  of  compa- 
rifon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tribe  of  fimiac  on  the  other ; 
and,  comparing  the  claffes  of  mankind  with  the  rtandards, 
and  with  each  other,  they  may  be  fo  arranged  as  to  form 
a pretty  regular  gradation,  in  refpeff  to  the  differences  in 
the  bodily  ftru£ture  and  economy,  the  European  {landing 
at  the  head,  as  being  fartheft  removed  from  the  brute  cre- 
ation. 

i 

5.  That  the  African,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  particu- 
lars in  which  he  differs  from  the  European,  approaches  to 
the  ape. 

4.  That  the  following  chara&eriftics  which  difiinguifli 
the  African  from  the  European,  are  the  fame,  differing  only 
in  degree,  which  diflinguifh  the  ape  from  the  European: 

IN  THE  BONY  SYSTEM, 

The  narrow  and  retreating  forehead  and  hind-head. 

M 2 
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The  flat  bone  of  the  nofe. 

The  great  diftance  betwixt  the  nofe  .and  mouth. 

O ' 

The  fmall  retreating  chin.  . 

The  facial  line. 

The  great  diftance  betwixt  the  ear  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  mouth. 

The  fmall  diftance  between  the  foramen  magnum  and  the 
back  of  the  head. 

The  long  and  ftrong  under  jaw. 

The  large  bony  fockets  which  contain  the  eyes,  and  the 
wide  meatus  auditorius. 

The  long  fore  arm. 

The  flat  foot;  and  the  length,  breadth,  fhape,. and  pofl* 
tion  of  the  os  calcisi 

IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM, 

The  broad  and  flat  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 

The  fmall  gaflracnemii , and  large  temporal  mufcles* 
The  long  tendo  a chillis* 

The  thick  fkin,  and  fhoit  woolly  hair. 

The  fmall  brain. 

The  long  breafts  of  the  females. 

The  parts  of  generation. 

The  paucity  of  different  difcharges. 

The  rank  fmell.. 

• 

Their  manner  of  walking. 

The  power  of  adaptation  to  a warm  climate.,. 

Their  fhorter  period  of  life.. 
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5.  That  different  claffes  of  men  are  not  liable  to  all 
the  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  and  that  they  are  infeded 
with  different  infe£ts. 

6.  That,  in  comparing  the  claffes  of  mankind  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  brute  creation,  as  in  the  fecond 
article,  there  is  a gradation  alfo  difcoverable  in  the  fenfes 
of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling,  in  memory,  and  in  the 
powers  of  maftication , but  in  a contrary  order  to  that 
above  flated,  the  European  being  leafl  perfect,  the 
African  more  fo,  and  the  brutes  mod  perfect  of  all,  in 
thefe  particulars® 


PART  THIRD. 


ON  HAIR, 

Hair  is  fcattered  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  human 
body,  except  on  the  infide  of  the  hands  and  the  foies  of 
the  feet.  In  mod  parts  it  is  foft  and  fhort,  and  grows  only 
out  of  the  lkin ; but  upon  the  head,  eye-brows,  eye-lids, 
arm-pits,  and  pubes,  and  upon  the  chin  in  man,  alfo  upon 
the  tails  and  manes  of  fome  animals,  _ it  arifes  from  a 
bulbous  root,  more  or  lefs  oval,  which  is  membranous,  vaf- 
cular  and  fenfible,  and  feated  in  the  cellular  fubftance 
beneath  the  lkin ; and  in  thefe  fituations  it  grows  long. 
The  covering  of  the  root,  filled  with  a pulp,  pafles  out  in 
a cylindrical  figure,  through  a pore  or  opening  of  the 
fkin,  to  the  cuticle,  which  is  extended  along  with  it,  fo 
as  to  form  a capfula  to  the  hair  itfelf,  which,  by  this 
means,  is  rendered  permanent  and  incorruptible.  Be-, 
yond  the  furface  of  the  cuticle,  the  covering  of  the  hair  is 
not  demonftrable,  though  the  Ipongy  and  cellular  matter 
is  continued  through,  the  whole  length  of  the  Hair.  Thefe 
hairs  with  bulbous  roots  grow  continually,  and  are  re- 
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'Hewed  again,  after  being  cut;  which  is  faid  to  be  by  a 
protrufion  of  their  medullary  fubftance,  from  the  fkin  out- 
wards, under  a produ&ion  of  the  cuticle.  It  is  likewife 
faid,  that  when  the  hairs  are  deftitute  of  this  medulla  (as 
in  old  people)  they  dry  up,  fplit,  and  fall  ofi^  and  become 
femi-tranfparent,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  white  or  grey. 
So  far  is  certain,  that  in  old  people,  or  in  premature  old 
age,  the  hair  is  frequently  deprived  of  its  colouring  matter, 
from  fome  caufe  or  other : and  this  likewife  will  happen 
from  local  premature  old  age;  as  fome  perfons  firft  have 
the  fymptoms  of  old  age  in  one  part,  others  in  another 
part.  This  will  alfo  happen  from  difeafe,  from  accidents, 
and  in  all  climates.  It  generally  takes  place  earlier  in 
Negroes  than  in  Europeans,  which  is  moll  probably  owing 
to  the  former  being  fhorter  lived  than  the  latter.  The 
branching  of  the  hair  is  vifible  enough  at  the  extremity, 
with  a microfcope;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  apt  to  fplit,  if  fuffered 
to  grow  long,  or  if  kept  too  dry*.  It  is  certain,  that, 
long  after  death,  when  all  the  other  parts  and  humours 
are  putrihed  and  corrupted,  the  hair  will  vegetate  and  in- 
creafe ; which  it  appears  to  do,  as  long  as  any  moifture 
remains  in  the  part, — The  beard  in  man  and  in  the  goat, 
and  the  mane  in  the  lion,  diftinguifh  the  male  ftom  the 
female. 

* I have  fome  doubts  of  this  fa£t;  for,  upon  viewing  fome  hair  with  a micro- 
fcope, it  appeared  to  me  to  throw  out  fide-fhoots,  like  vegetables. 
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ft . 

The  hair  does  not  feem  to  have  engaged  fo  much  of  the 
attention  of  naturalifts  as  it  deferves.  That  which  ferves 
for  a covering  to  the  body  of  animals,  and  is  properly  called 
their  coat , has  ufually  been  confounded  with  that  which 
ferves  for  ornament  on  the  head,  and  with  that  which 
arifes,  at  puberty,  on  the  chin  and  other  places,  in  the  hu-  , 
man  fpecies.  Hence  it  has  been  argued,  that  negroes  have 
fhorter  hair  than  Europeans — becaufe  that  hair  which  con- 
flitutes  the  coat  of  animals,  is  fhorter  in  hot  climates  than 
in  cold  ones.  This  argument,  however,  being  founded 
on  erroneous  principles,  is  of  no  force.  For,  though  the 
hair,  in  general,  may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  be  of  a ve- 
getable nature,  yet  there  is  an  effential  difference  between 
the  hairs  which  form  the  coat  of  an  animal,  and  thofe  which 
grow  upon  the  head,  chin,  &c.  of  the  human  fpecies:  not 
only  do  they  take  root  differently,  as  has  been  obferved  al- 
ready,— but  another  circumftance  is  particularly  deferving  of 
notice : The  former  is  an  annual — the  latter,  a perennial . 
The  coat  of  animals,  which  feems  defigned  by  nature  as  a 
protection  from  cold,  is  much  longer  in  cold  climates  than 
in  warm  ones.  It  grows  fatter  in  winter  than  in  fummer; 
and  before  the  cold  feafon  is  over,  changes  colour,  even  to 
whitenefs,  in  very  cold  climates:  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  it  dies  away,  falls  off^  and  is  fucceeded  by  a frefti  crop 

for  the  enfuing  year. On  the  other  hand,  that  which 

grows  on  the  head,  chin,  &c,  of  the  human  fpecies,  having 
a deeper  root  than  the  former,  gro\ys  for  a feries  of  years; 

is 


( 
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and,  in  European  whites,  it  attains  a greater  length  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold  ones.  Agreeably  with  this  remark,  it 
will  be  found  to  grow  both  longer  and  thicker  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Turkey,  than  in  France;  in  France,  more  fo  than 
in  England;  and  in  England,  more  fo  than  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe*.  We  alfo  find  that  artificial 
warmth  increafes  its  growth.  In  France,  where  they  are 
defirous  of  having  a great  quantity  of  long  hair,  they  fleep 
with  much  covering  on  their  heads,  and  ufe  much  powder 
and  pomatum,  which  defend  it  from  the  cold:  thefe  means 
feldom  fail  of  producing  the  defired  effech  Excefs  of  heat  , 
is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  hair ; but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  thefaft:  for  negroes,  in  the  burning  fands 
of  Africa,  have  hair  as  long,  or  longer,  than  the  natives 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  temperate  zone, — 
whofe  hair,  notwithflanding  they  ufe  much  greafe,  is  fo 
fhort  and  woolly,  as  to  be  compared  to  the  nap  upon  cloth. 

— One  author  fays,  that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro,  born 
in  northern  climates,  will  grow  longer  and  lefs  curled  than  in 
the  torrid  zone;  but  do  we  not  daily  fee  inftances  of  ne- 
groes, born  in  North  America,  and  in  England,  whofe  hair 
is  as  fhort,  curled  and  woolly,  as  it  is  in  the  native  Africans  ? 
Barbers  and  hair-dreffers  obferve,  that  the  beard  and  hair 
of  the  head  grow  one-third  more  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

* The  hairs  upon  the  breaft  and  legs  of  Europeans,  grow  much  longer  and 
fafter  under  the  torrid  zone  than  in  a temperate  climate*  Negroes,  it  is  obferv- 
able,  have  no  hair  upon  their  breafts  or  legs. 
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— It  feems  that  women,  in  general,  have  longer  hair  than 
men;  particularly  thofe  inclined  to  corpulency. 

The  natural  curl  of  the  hair  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  as  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  au- 
thors; for,  there  are  more  among  the  Europeans  who  have 
curled  hair,  than  among  the  natives  of  South  America, 
whofe  hair  indeed  is  ufually  ftraight  and  lank.  Neither  can 
it  be  owing  to  the  hate  of  fociety,  nor  to  the  want  of  civi- 
lization, that  negroes  have  {holt,  curled,  woolly  hair*;  for 
Europeans,  in  like  fituations,  have  it  not.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  had  their  hair  materially 
different  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent.  Julius  Ccefar  obferves  of  the  latter,  that  e they 
* wear  the  hair  of  their  heads  very  long,  but  fhave  all  the 
< reft  of  their  bodies,  except  the  upper-lip.’  Strabo  fays, 
that  the  Gauls  let  their  hair  grow  long;  and  that  the  hair 
of  the  Britons  is  not  fo  yellow  as  that  of  the  Gauls.  Yet 
all  hiftorians  agree  in  reprefenting  thefe  people  nearly  as  rude 
in  their  manners,  civil  polity,  and  religion,  as  it  is  poflible 
for  any  people  to  be  at  this  day. 

In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
live  in  rude  and  fmoky  huts,  with  hardly  any  of  the  com- 

* Long  fays,  “ The  Creole  negroes  dread  rain  upon  their  bare  heads  as  much 
“ as  the  native  Africans : perhaps  their  woolly  fleece  would  abforb  it  in  large 
“ quantity,  and  give  them  cold.”  All  animals  that  are  covered  with  wool,  feein 
to  fufler  more  in  rainy,  wet  feafons,  than  thole  animals  that  are  covered  with  hair. 
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forts  of  civil  life;  neverthelefs  the  hair  of  thefe  people  grows 
-.as  long*  and  their  beard  as  full,  as  in  thofe  who  are  placed 
in  the  higheft  rank  of  civilization.. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mai  a bat  coaft,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
are  as  black  as  thofe  upon  the  African  coaft ; but  they  have 
Jong  hair.  I have  lately  feen  one,  whofe  name  is  John  Lee , 
a Lafcar,  from  Anjengo,  fituated  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  north 
lat.  70,  whofe  fkin  is  as  black  as  that  of  the  generality  of 
negroes ; but  his  hair  is  long ; his  nofe  not  flat,  nor  broad  ; 
his  lips  not  thick ; and  his  mouth  not  projecting.  I am  » 
informed  by  a gentleman  who  has  been  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  that  feme  of  the  inhabitants  are  as  black  as  jet. — 
This  is,  therefore,  a ftriking  proof  that  the  colour  of  the 
fkin,  the  nature  of  the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the  body,  do 
not  depend  upon  the  fame  caufe- 

The  long  ornamental  hair  of  the  head,  beard,  &c.  in  the 
human  fpecies,  exhibits  a gradation  in  the  fame  line  as  the 
other  marks  of  diftinCtion..  The  European  has  the  longeft 
hair;  next  to  him  the  Afiatic;,  then  the  American;  and,, 
laftly,  the  African.  Even  the  natives  of  Africa  manifefl 
various  degrees*  in  this  refpeCt;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
fhorteft  hairs  and  the  deepeft  coloured  fkins  always  accom* 
pany  each  other.  , I have  feen  many  negroes,  of  a jet  black,. 


* See  note  8. 
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whofe  hair  might  have  been  drawn  out  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  have  formed  a fhort  queue ; and  I have  feen 
others,  of  a yellowifih.  complexion,  whofe  hair  was  no  longer 
than  the  frize  or  nap  upon  cloth,  Thefe  lad,  in  refpeCt  to 
their  perfons  and  their  intellects,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
loweft  in  the  fcale  of  humanity,  and  much  to  refemble  the 
’ Hottentots  defcribed  by  Dr.  7 'hunberg* 

Dr.  Sparmann , who  {peaks  more  favourably  of  the  Hot^ 
tentots  than  mod:  authors,  fays  — 6 The  hair  of  the  head  is 

< black  and  frizzled,  though  not  very  clofe;  and  has  fo 

< much  the  appearance  of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for 
« it,  were  it  not  for  its  harfimefs.  They  have  but  feldom 
c any  appearance  of  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of  their 

< bodies,  fuch  as  are  feen  upon  Europeans;  and  when  any 

< thing  of  this  kind  happens  to  be  vifible,  it  is  always  very 

< trifling,  and  generally  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  on  the 
(■  head.’  — We  have  particular  indances  of  the  hair  on  the 
head  growing  in  large  quantities,  and  to  a very  great  length, 
in  Europeans,  efpecially  in  the  warmer  climates.. — An  Ita- 
lian lady  was  {hewn  at  Aft  ley's  Theatre  in  London,  in  the 
year  1792,  whofe  hair  was  fo  long  that  it  trailed  on  the 
ground  when  {he  flood  upright. — Gemelll  Careri  remarks, 

* that  the  Greek  women,  elpecially  in  the  neighbourhood 

* of  Constantinople,  have  extremely  fine  hair ; but  that  thofe 
■4  whofe  hair  .descends  to  their  heels,  are  lefs  regular  in  their 
4 features.’ — Lady  JVortley  Montague , in  her  letters  from* 
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Turkey,  fpeaking  of  the  Turkifh  women,  makes  frequent 

mention  of  the  very  great  quantity  and  length  of  their  fine 

hair,  which  reaches  to  their  heels; — of  their  white  fkins, — 

"black  eyes, — and  mod  beautiful  complexions*  Many  of  the 

Chinefe  have  Jong  hair,  hanging  to  the  ground.  There  is 

at  this  time  in  London,  from  Canton  in  China,  a man 

whofe  hair  reaches  to  the  ground  when  he  (lands  upright, 

though  he  is  a perfon  of  (feature.  Canton  is  in  the  torrid 
. %?> 
zone,  in  north  Jat.  2 5 degrees. 

Notwithftanding  the  hair  of  the  head,  in  general,  grows  » 
, longer  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones,  there  are  in- 
(lances  of  its  growing  to  a great  length  in  a temperate 
climate.  In  one  inftance,  that  of  a Pruflian  foldier,  the 
hair  was  fo  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground.  I have  my- 
felf  feen  an  Englifh  woman,  the  wife  of  a theatrical  gen- 
tleman, whofe  hair  is  fix  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  up- 
wards of  three  pounds,  without  that  part  which  is  nearly 
connected  with  the  head  : its  colour  is  of  a light  brown. — - 
The  lady’s  {feature  is  about  five  feet  five  inches,  and  (he  is 
rather  inclined  to  corpulency. 

The  fine,  long,  (lowing  hair  appears  to  be  given  for  or- 
nament. The  Univerfal  Parent  has  beftowed  it  upon  but 
few  animals,  and  thofe  of  the  nobleft  kind: — upon  man,  the 
chief  of  the  creation — upon  the  majeftic  lion,  the  king  of 
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the  foreft — and  upon  that  mod  beautiful  and  ufeful  domef* 
tic  animal,  the  horfe. 

It  is  prefumed,  that  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  k 
will  be  fully  underftood,  how  much  the  varieties  in  the 
growth  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  depends  on  the  climate. 
But  as  the  wool  of  fheep  has  a near  affinity  to  hair,  and  as 
it  has  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  materially  altered  by  cli- 
mate, it  may  be  neceffary  to  make  this  alfo  a fubje£t  of  our 
enquiry. 

Bujfon  averts,  that  our  flieep,  when  tranfplanted  into 
warm  countries,  fuch  as  Guinea,  lofe  their  wool,  and  become 
covered  with  hair.  The  fame  circumftance  is  related  in 
the  6 Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leona  Company ,’ 
lately  publiffied ; and  Dr.  Balias  fays,  that  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  alike  tend  to  render  the  fleece  coarfe  and  hairy 
And  he  quotes  a fa£t,  upon  the  authority  of  Demanert , that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ffieep  in  Guinea;  one  of  which  carries 
wool ; and  the  other,  a thin  coat  of  hair  only,  refembling 
goats  hair. 

The  fame  feems  to  be  the  cafe  in  India  Dr.  Wright, 
however,  who  lived  many  years  in  Jamaica,  fpeakingj*  of 
the  opinion  that  the  wool  of  fheep  becomes  more  hairy  in 

* Vid.  the  Second  Appendix  to  Dr.  jinderfort% t(  Account  of  the  different  Kinds 
of  Sheep,”  &c.  Ibid£  page  133%. 
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warm  climates,  fays,  that  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  it  is 
true,  there  is  to  be  found  a breed  of  flieep,  the  origin  of 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace,  that  carry  very  thin 
fleeces  of  a coarfe  fhaggy  kind  of  wool;  which  circum- 
fiance,  he  thinks,  may  naturally  have  given  rife  to  the 
report.  But  he  never  obferved  a {heep  that  had  been 
brought  from  England  that  ever  carried  wool  of  the  fame 
fort  with  thofe  native  flieep : on  the  contrary,  though  he 
has  known  them  live  there  feveral  years,  thefe  Englifli 
flieep  carried  the  fame  kind  of  clofe  burly  fleece  that  is 
common  in  England;  and,  in  as  far  as  he  could  obferve, 
it  was  equally  free  from  hairs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  true  flate  of  the  cafe,  and  to 
afcertain  the  differences  betwixt  the  hair  of  animals  and  the 
wool  of  flieep,  Dr.  Anderjon  has  made  a confiderable  nura» 
her  of  experiments  and  observations. — After  taking  notice, 
that  although  the  wool  of  flieep  and  the  hair  of  animals 
are  alike  annual  productions,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  that  they 
differ  in  the  following  particular — the  former  is  (bed  all  at 
once,  and  leaves  the  animal  bare;  whilft  the  latter  falls  off 
more  gradually,  by  which  the  old  and  new  hairs  become 
blended  together.  He  then  remarks  an  important  difference  ' 
between  wool  and  hair  : that  the  latter  is  generally  of  an 
iuniform  thicknefs,  throughout  its  whole  length;  or,  if  there 
be  any  difference,  it  is,  that  it  is  fmalleft  at  the  point; — 
whereas,  the  former  is  always  variable,  in  the  thicknefs  of 
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its  filament,  throughout  its  whole  length ; and,  in  general 
is  confiderably  thicker  towards  the  points  than  towards  the 
roots — thefe  faCts  clearly  (hewing  that  wrool  grows  by  hav- 
ing  the  part  next  the  root  protruded,  and  not  by  a prolong- 
ation of  the  extremity;  and  that  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
fibre  grows  in  fummer,  and  the  fmalleft  in  winter.  This 
latter  conclufion  was  confirmed  by  a variety  of  experiments, 
all  of  which  proved  that  the  growing  part  of  the  fibre  va- 
ries in  thicknefs  with  the  temperature  of  the  feafon ; being 
thickeft  in  fummer,  fmaller  in  fpring  and  autumn,  and  frnall- 
eft  of  all  in  winter.  From  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  wool  muft  be  coarfer  in  a warm  climate,  and 
finer  in  a cold  one,  within  certain  degrees:— a fa£t  by  no 
means  generally  underftood. 

So  far,  then,  is  the  opinion  from  being  juft,  that  the  fiiort, 
curled,  woolly  hair  of  the  negroes  is  owing  to  climate,  that, 
if  we  allow  an  affinity  between  the  growth  of  wool  and 
that  of  hair,  and  affume  that  the  varieties  of  the  latter  de- 
pend entirely  on  climate,  we  might  expert  to  find  the  hair 
of  negroes  as  long,  and  thicker,  than  that  of  Europeans.  In 
dogs,  we  find,  that  climate  has  not  much  effect ; for  differ- 
ent kinds  have  retained  their  peculiar  coats,  for  centuries 
pad,  in  the  fame  climate. 

Perennial  hair,  annual  hair,  and  wool,  feem  to  be  three 
diftinCt  productions,  effentially  different  from  each  other.---* 
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Of  the  perennial  hair,  there  are  various  fpecies;  as  that 
upon  the  head  of  an  European;  that  upon  the  chin,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  hair  of  the  negro’s  head 
feems  to  be  a different  fpecies  from  the  European  hair,  and 
not  a variety  occafioned  by  any  difference  of  climate,  or  from 
any  peculiar  mode  of  living,  dependent  on  their  want  o£ 
civilization. 
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PART  FOURTH. 


ON  THE  COLOUR  OR  COMPLEXION  OF  MAN. 


The  great  diverfity  of  complexion  amongfl:  mankind, 
being  a circumftance  fo  obvious  and  ftriking,  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  principal  and  moft  chara&eriftic  dif- 
tin&ion  of  the  varieties,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  human 
race. 

Various  are  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
by  the  ableft  naturalifls,  concerning  the  primitive  caufe  of 
difference  in  the  colour  of  man:  it  has  ufually  been  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  climate : the  extreme  of  heat,  and  likewife 
of  cold,  being  fuppofed  to  produce  the  black  colour.  But, 
this  being  found  inefficient,  fome  have  added  to  it  the  ftate 
of  fociety ; comprehending  under  this  head,  the  effects  of 
diet,  clothing,  lodging,  manners,  habits,  &c.  all  which,  it 
has  been  argued  with  much  ingenuity,  are  competent  to 
produce  the  effect.  Others  have  cortje&ured,  with  the  late 
ingenious  Dr.  NiQholls , that  diverfity  of  colour  might  be  given 
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to  man',  and  to  variolate  tribes  of  animals,  by  the  provi- 
dent Creator,  as  a fafeguard  from  their  enemies.  The 
Doctor  imagined  that  the  blacknefs  of  the  Ethiopian  tended 
to  confirm  this  opinion ; for,  as  the  extreme  heat  to  which 
he  is  fubje£ted  confines  him  under  cover  all  the  day,  this 
dark  colour  would  conceal  them  from  the  numerous  ra- 
venous heafts  which  infeft  t-hofe  parts,  when  he  was 
to  fetch  in  his  neceffaries  and  provisions  in  the  night- 
time.. 

The  late  Mi*.  John  Hunter , I am  informed,  was  of  opi-^  * 
nion,  that  the  human  fpecies  were  originally  black;  be- 
caufe  many  black  animals  will  breed  white  ones  acciden- 
tally, but  no  white  ones  breed  black  ones.  He  faid,  the 
original  breed  of  turkeys  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
thofe  from  the  continent  of  America,  though  very  differ- 
ent birds,  were  all  black.  Black  rats  and  mice  will,  fome- 
times,  breed  white  ones;  fo  will  black  crows,  black-birds, 
and  fparrows.  White  African  negroes  have  been  born  of 
black  parents,  and  fo  have  pye-balled,  or  blotched  black  and 
white  children.  Both  of  thefe  have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  fhewn  as  curiofities.  They  had  all  the  fhape  and  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  negroes,  except  the  colour;  which 
was  more  of  a dead  white  than  the  European.  But  no* 
black  children,  he  faid,.  were  ever  the  produce  of  Euro- 
pean parents*,. 


Leaving  it  for  thofe  who  maintaKi  that  people  of  all 
colours  defcended  from  one  common  flock,  to  invefligrate 
what  may  be  the  remote  caufe  of  difference  in  colour,  we 
{hall  now  attempt  tofhew,  that  an  adequate  caufe  has  never 
yet  been  afligned.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the 
proximate  caufe  is  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucojum ; that 
the  epidermis , cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  including  the  rete  muco - 
Jum , or  reticulum , is  thicker  in  the  negro  than  in  the  Eu- 
ropean; and  that  in  all  the  human  race  it  is  thinned:  in 
the  face,  and  thickeft  where  there  is  greatefl  preffure,  as 
in  the  foies  of  the  feet,  &c. 

Albinus , in  his  6 Differ tatio  Jecunda  de  fiede  & caufia 
<■  coloris  JEthiopum  & ceterorum  hominum\  informs  us,  that 
the  reticulum  is  of  a deeper  colour  on  the  under  fide, 
where  it  joins  the  true  fkin,  than  it  is  on  the  upper  fide,, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  fcarf-fkin.  His  words  are,  6 Re - 
6 ticuli  color , ad  quern  redeo , fiaturatior  eft,  qua  id  cuti 
( proximum ; ab  altera  parte , qua  epidermi  conjun5himr 

< jam  aliquantum  extindlus . Itaque  intelligi  pot eft , qui  fiat 

< ut  extrinfecus  JEthiops  tarn  fiufcus  non  fit  quern  eft  pars - 

* intima  reticuli  fiui .*  And  Mr.  Cruikjhank , in  a letter  to 

Mr.  Clare  in  his  remarks  on  the  fkin  and  its  pores,  fays, 

< When  a blifter  has  been  applied  to  the  fkin  of  a Negro, 

< if  it  has  not  been  very  flimulating,  in  twelve  hours  after 

* a thin  tranfparent  greyifh.  membrane  is  laifed,  under 

* which  we  find  a fluid.  This  membrane  is  the  cuticle  or 
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* fcarf-fkin.  When  this,  with  the  fluid,  is  removed,  the 
6 furface  which  was  under  them  appears  black;  but  if  the 

< blifter  had  been  ftimulating,  another  membrane  in  which 

< this  colour  refides,  'would  alfo  have  been  raifed  with  the 
6 cuticle ; this  is  the  rete  mucofum , which  is  itfelf  double, 
6 confiding  of  another  very  tranfparent  membrane,  and  of 
<■  a black  web,  very  much  refembling  the  nigrum  pigmen + 

< turn  of  the  eye.  When  this  membrane  is  removed,  the 

< furface  of  the  true  fkin  (as  has  hitherto  been,  believed  j 

< comes  in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  an  European, 

< The  rete  mucofum  gives  the  colour  to  the  fkin ; is  black 
‘ in  the  Negro;  white,  brown,  or  yellowifh,  in  the  Euro-* 

* pean. 

Mr.  Cruikfhank  has  done  me  the  favour  to  fend  me  an 
elegant  drawing  of  a preparation  which  he  had  made,  to 
demondrate  the  outward  integuments  of  a Negro,  juft  as 
taken  out  of  fpirits. 

That  the  upper  layer  of  the  rete  mucofum  is  lighter  than 
the  lower,  mud  therefore  be  admitted ; and  this  circum- 
dance  may  be  adduced  as  a clear  proof,  that  the  colour  is  not 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun ; fince,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  the 
upper  layer  would  certainly  be  of  a deeper  colour  than  the 
lower,  being  more  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  fun’s  rays. 
Great  ftrefs,  however,  has  been  laid  upon  the  circumdancey 
that  thofe  parts  which  are  mod  expofed  to  the  fun  are  black- 
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eft,  as  the  face ; and  that  thofe  which  are  the  leaft  expofed 
are  the  paleft;  fuch  as  the  foies  of  the  feet,  palms  of  the 
hands,  under  the  chin,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  under 
the  arms  where  they  lie  to  the  fide,  and  between  the  fing- 
ers : but  the  real  caufe,  which  is  prefiure,  feems  to  have 

been  overlooked.  Wherever  there  is  prefiure,  the  cuticle 
grows  thicker  and  paler ; and  that  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  prefiure.  The  Ikin  of  the  face  is  thinner  and 
blacker,  probably  becaufe  there  is  no  prefiure  upon  it;  fo 
is  the  nipple  and  the  areola,  and  the  verge  of  the  anus,  in 
both  fexes,  The  fcrotum  likewife  is  blacker,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  owing  to  expofure  to  the  fun* 

I have  been  informed,  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity, that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  there  is  a fpecies  of  domef- 
tic  fowls,  the  bones  of  which,  when  th e per iofteum  is  ftript 
off,  are  jet  black.  Whatever  plaufibility  may  have  been  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  fkin  is  rendered  black  by  a hot  cli- 
mate, furely  the  bones  cannot  be  affe£led  in  like  manner. 

It  has  been  afterted,  that  negroes  of  a jet  black  are 
moftly  confined  to  the  barren  burning  fands  of  Africa,  with- 
in the  torrid  zone.  Dr.  TatterJ'on , however,  defcribes  the 
Caffres,  a people  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  north-eaft  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  down  as  3 i ° of  fouth  lati- 
tude, as  being  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet  high,  and 
of  a jet  black,  having  their  eyes  large,  and,  their  teeth  as 
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white  as  ivory,  &c.  He  defcribes  the  country  as  being  very 
fertile,  and  well  watered ; but  adds,  c fo  far  is  the  climate 

< from  being  exceflively  hot,  that  the  frofts  are  often  found 

* prejudicial  to  the  corn*’ 

All  thofe  naturalifts  who  contend  that  the  colour  of  the 
human  fpecies  is  caufed  by  climate,  advance,  that  there 
cannot  be  a more  ftriking  inftance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews. 
« Thefe  people’  they  fay,  6 are  fcattered  over  the  face  of 
<'  the  whole  earth.  They  have  preferved  themfelves  dif- 

< tin&  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  their  religion ; and  as 

* they  never  marry  any  but  their  own  fe£t,  fo  they  have 

* no  mixture  of  blood  in  their  veins,  that  they  fhould  dif- 

< fer  from  each  other;  yet  nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
« the  Engliih  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the 

< American  olive,  the  Arabian  copper,  and  the  African 

< black  : in  fhort,  that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  differ-* 
‘ ent  fpecies  of  Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they 

* refide.’  Now  granting  them  the  fa£t  as  to  colour,  the 
premifes  are  by  no  means  juft;  for  the  Jews  have  gained 
profelytes  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  they  have  re- 
fided,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  thofe  profelytes. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Jews  are  generally  fwarthy  in 
every  climate 

* ‘ In  the  fuburbs  of  Cochin,  a town  in  Malabar,  there  is  a colony  of  induftri- 
6 ous  Jews,  of  the  fame  complexion  they  have  in  Europe.  „ They  pretend  they 
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Analogous  to  the  Jews,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  the 
Gypfies:  a numerous  fwarm  of  banditti  fpread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  wander  about  Ada,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa ; and,  like  locufts,  have  over-run  moft 
of  the  European  nations.  Conftantly  refufing  to  partici- 
pate of  civilized  fociety,  they  keep  themfelves  fecluded  from 
the  reft  of  mankind.  Their  fingular  phyfiognomy  and 
manners  are  the  fame  in  every  age  and  country.  Their 
fwarthy  complexion  in  the  temperate  climes  of  Europe,  un- 
dergoes no  change  when  expofed  to  the  burning  fan  of 
Africa, 

Spain  is  fuppofed  to  contain  forty  thoufand,  or  upwards, 
of  thefe  vagrants.  They  abound  in  Italy.  They  are 
fcattered  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruf- 

’ y 

* were  eftablifhed  there  during  the  captivity  of  Babylon : it  is  certain  they  have 
‘ been  many  ages  in  that  country.’ 

Sketches  of  the  H'lftory  of  Man , vol.  i.  y>.  20, 

Dr.  Camper  fays,  f there  is  no  nation  fo  diftinguifhable  as  the  Jews.  Men, 
- women,  and  children,  from  their  births  bear  the  charadteriftic  marl  s of  their 

* race.  Mr.  Wefi,  the  diftinguifhed  painter,  with  whom  I have  frequently  dif- 

* courfed  on  the  fubjedt,  confeffing  my  inability  to  difcover  in  what  this  national 

* mark  confifts,  places  it  chiefly  in  the  crooked  form  of  the  nofe.  I acknowledge 
‘ that  this  contributes  much,  and  that  it  gives  them  a refemblance  to  theLafcars, 
e of  whom  I have  feen  numbers  in  London,  and  have  even  taken  the  model  of  a 

* lace  in  Paris  plafter.  But  there  is  flill  a fomewhat  unexplained.’ 
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Ha.  ft  is  fuppofed  Europe  contains  more  than  (even  hun-* 
dred  thoufand  of  them*. 

The  difcovery  of  America  exhibited  a people  fcattered  over 
an  immenfe  continent  which  embraces  both  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  of  an  uniform  red  copper-colour,  and  with 
long  ftraight  hair,  except  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
country,  where  they  were  of  a very  deep  brown  colour,  in-* 
dining  to  black;  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  travelled  thither, 
over  land  or  ice,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  No 
ftronger  proof  than  this  feems  required,  that  the  colour  of  the 
ikin  is  not  the  effect  of  climate.  But  it  is  faid  that  Arne-* 

I-  ...  •'  , . " . • 

rica  is  not  fo  hot  as  Africa,  and  that  therefore  it  does  not 

N S.  - ^ 

produce  negroes..  Why  then  does  it  not  produce  white 
people,  fimilar  in  complexion  to  Europeans,  fince  fome  part 
of  it  muft  correfpond  to  Europe  in  its  mean  temperature  ? 
Yet  no  white  people  were  found  there  at  firfl,  nor  have 
any  of  the  red  copper-coloured  complexion  been  found  on 
the  other  continent. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sam.  Stanhope  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  lateft  and  ablefl  writers  who  attribute  the  colour  of  the 
human  race  to  climate,  &c.  in  his  EiTay  on  the  Caufes  and 
Variety  of  Complexion  in  the  Human  Species,  fays,  6 From 

* A circumftantial  account  of  this  vagrant  race,  has  lately  been  written  in  Ger~ 
man  by  II.  TV..  G.  Grelhnan,  and  tranhated.  by  Mr..  Raper. 
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c the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  you  trace  the  different 

< latitudes  by  various  (hades  of  colour.  From  the  fame,  or 

< from  nearly  refembling  nations,  are  derived  the  fair  Ger- 
‘ man,  the  dark  Frenchman,  the  fwarthy  Spaniard  and  Si- 

< cilian,’  &c.  All  thofe  national  charadteriflics  I deny. 
The  children  of  the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Si- 
cilian, are  as  far  removed  from  the  African,  in  colour, 
form,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  hair,  as  are  thofe  of  the 
German  or  of  the  Englilhman:  the  colour  of  adults  is  as 
good  alfo,  in  thofe  parts  that  are  covered  with  clothes : 
neither  can  the  colour  of  their  faces  and  hands  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  of  Engliflimen,  when  they  have  redded 
a winter  or  two  in  England,  and  gradually  loft  the  tan 
which  they  had  received  ffom  the  heat  of  the  fun  in 
their  native  climate. 

Dr.  Smith  further  fays,  < Another  example  of  the  power 
6 of  climate,  more  immediately  fubjedt  to  our  own  view*, 
6 may  be  (hewn  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

< Sprung  within  a few  years  from  the  Britifti,  the  German, 

* and  the  Irifli  nations,  who  are  the  faired:  people  in  Eu- 
( .rope,  they  are  now  fpread  over  the  continent  from  the 
6 31-0  to. the  450  of  northern  latitude.  And  notwith- 

< (landing  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  notwithftanding 

< the  (hortnefs  of  the  period  fmce  their  firft  eftablilliment  in 
« America,  notwithftanding  the  continual  mixture  of  Eu- 

ropeans  with  thofe  born  in  the  country — notwithftanding 
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< previous  ideas  of  beauty,  that  prompted  them  to  guard 
« againd  the  influence  of  the  climate — and  notwithftand- 
‘ ing  the  high  ftate  of  civilization  in  which  they  took  pof- 

< feflion  of  their  new  habitation,  they  have  already  fuf- 
‘ fered  a vifible  change.  A certain  countenance  of  pale- 

< nefs  and  a foftnefs  ftrikes  a traveller  from  Britain,  the 
* moment  he  arrives  upon  our  fliore.  A degree  of  fallow- 
‘ nefs  is  vifible  to  him,  which  through  familiarity,  or  the 

want  of  a general  ftandard  of  comparifon,  hardly  at- 
« trails  our  obfervatiom  This  effect  is  more  obvious  in  the 
<'  middle,  and  full  more  in  the  fouthern,  than  in  the  ♦ 
^ northern  dates,’  &c.  Taking  all  this  for  granted,  can 
any  other  fair  inference  be  drawn  from  it,  than  that  the 
climate,  for  which  nature  never  deflgned  them,  did  not 
agree  with  them  ? and  that  they  had  loft  that  appearance  of 
ftrong  health  and  vigour  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their 
native  country?  Certainly  nothing  is  here  advanced  to  prove 
the  lead  approach  to  the  red  Indian,  the  original  native  of 
America.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a certain  countenance 
of  palenefs  and  foftnefs  to  appear  in  any  perfon,  and  in  any 
climate,  whether  he  be  a white  European  or  a black  Afri- 
can, when  he  is  much  debilitated,  or  in  a bad  ftate  of 
health,  however  produced.  In  white  Europeans*  fuch  a 
ftate  is  more  efpecially  attended  with  a degree  of  fallow*, 
nefs  if  there  be  any  obftru&ion  in  the  biliary  dufts.  Since 
thefe  effects  are  more  obfervable  in  the  middle,  and  ftill  more 
in  the  fouthern  than  in  the  northern  dates,  we  have  a 
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clear  proof  that  the  warm  climates  difagreed  with  the 
fettlers  more  than  the  temperate  ones.  The  facts,  there* 
fore,  do  not  fuppcrt  Dr*  Smiths  doctrine,  but  rather  contra- 
dict it* 

< The  poor  and  labouring  part  of  the  community,’  con- 
tinues Dr.  Smith , 6 are  ufually  more  fwarthy  and  fqualid  in 
* their  complexion,  more  hard  in  their  features,  and  more 

< coarfe  and  ill  formed  in  their  limbs  than  perfons  of  bet* 
c ter  fortune  and  more  liberal  means  of  fubfidence.  They 
i want  the  delicate  tints  of  colour,  the  pleafing  regularity 

< of  feature,  and  the  elegance  and  fine  proportion  of  per- 
« fon.’ 

I doubt  the  validity  of  this  remark : Are  we  not  deceiv- 

ed by  external  appearances  refulting  from  drefs,  want  of 

cleanlinefs,  expofure  to  the  weather,  negleCl  of  perfon,  and 

aukwardnefs  in  gait  ? It  is  furprifing  what  difference  takes 
place  in  a couple  of  months,  when  any  poor  fellows  who 
anfwer  the  defcription  which  the  DoClor  has  here  given, 

enlift  into  his  Majedy’s  fervice,  and  are  made  dean  and 
neat;  when,  their  hair  being  dreffed  and  powdered,  they  are 
put  under  the  care  oLa  drill  ferjeant.  What  can  exceed 
the  forms  of  the  perfons,  or  the  colour  of  the  fkins,  of  our 

common  foldiers,  though  taken  • from  the  lowed  clafs  of 
people  I Look  at  the  regiment  of  Blues , many  of  whom 
were  raifed  in  the  lead  civilized  parts  of  Lancafliire;  or 
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the  Grey 5)  a regiment  compofed  of  men  in  the  loweft  order 
of  fociety  in  Scotland;  or  even  examine  many  of  the  Irifli 
regiments,  filled  by  men  who  have  been  taken  from  the 
moft  wretched  fituations,  in  which  poverty  could  place  men, 
and  fay  whether  the  metropolis,  the  central  point  of  civili- 
zation, or  the  richeft  and  noblefl  families  in  the  kingdom, 
can  produce  handlomer,  or  better  complexioned  men? 

It  has  been  advanced  by  fome,  that  when  the  black 
inhabitants  of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder,  or  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  warmer  climates,  their  , 
children  born  there  are  of  a different  colour  from  them- 
felves;  that  is,  lighter  in  the  firft,  and  darker  in  the  fe- 
cond  inflance. 

This  opinion  I am  very  much  inclined  to  queftion,  and 
mufl  call  upon  its  advocates  to  fupport  it  by  fa£ls.  They 
muff  prove  what  I am  perfuaded  will  be  found  very  difficult, 
or  rather  impoffible ; that  the  alteration  from  black  to  white, 
and  the  contrary,  is  general ; and  they  mull  further  prove, 
that  the  people  in  queftion  have  never  intermarried  with  any 
but  thofe  of  their  own  colour;  and  that  their  wives  have 
been  faithful : all  this  too  for  five  or  fix  generations;  for 
in  lefs  time  than  this  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  any  ma- 
terial alteration  is  produced. 

It  will  f>e  much  eafier  to  prove  the  negative  of  this  opi- 
nion. From  innumerable  inftances,  it  is  known  that  Euro- 
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peans  have  emigrated  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  their 
defendants  • have  refided  there  for  five  or  fix  generations, 
always  preferving  the  fame  fhape  and  colour,  and  the  fame 
kind  of  hair,  as  other  Europeans, 

Mr.  Long , in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  affirms,  6 That  the 

< children  born  in  England  have  not,  in  general,  lovelier, 
c or  more  tranfparent  lkins,  than  the  offspring  of  white  pa- 

< rents  in  Jamaica.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  illand  they 

< have  none  of  that  vermicelli  fo  much  admired  in  England ; 
but,  though  expofed,  as  lively  children  neceffarily  mull 

< be,  very  much  to  the  influence  of  fun-ffiine,  their  lkins 

< do  not  acquire  the  Engliffi  tan,  but  in*  general  grow  pale,, 
* and  a fainter  white,’ 

At  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  many  families  went  from  England  to  Ja^ 
maica;  whofe  defendants  are  in  the  predicament  above-* 
mentioned. 

It  is  certain  that  the  defendants  of  negroes  in  North 
America,  where  no  intermixture  of  European  blood  has  taken 
place,  retain  their  peculiar  characf eriflics ; the  fame  form 
of  body,  the  fame  black  colour  of  the  fkin,  and  the  fame 
fhort  woolly  hair  as  their  originals:  for  this  we  need  only 
appeal  to  any  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  fee  fuch  ne^ 
groes.  It  ferns,  therefore,  Efficiently  evident,  that  the. 
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•contrary  opinion  has  originated  under  the  influence  of  an 
bypothefis. 

Don  Carlos  de  Gimbernat  (the  fon  of  Don  Antonio  Gim - 
sbernat,  fil'd  furgeon  to  the  King  of  Spain)  a young  Spa- 
nifli  gentleman  well  verfed  in  natural  hiftory,  who  had  liv- 
od  much  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  affined  me  on  good 
authority,  that  many  Spanifii  families  had  refideu  in 
South  America  for  five  or  fix  generations,  and,  by  never 
intermarrying  with  any  of  the  natives,  had  retained  their 
original  colour,  being  as  white  as  any  Europeans. — 
This  gentleman  had  refided  in  Great  Britain  eighteen 
months,  and  was  of  as  good  a colour  as  any  Englifhman, 
though  the  Spaniards  are  generally  reckoned  fwarthy ; but 
this  colour  always  wears  off  when  they  have  refided  fonte 
time  in  a more  northern  climate,  and  was  at  firft  merely 
the  effect  of  being  tanned,  or  fun-burnt;  for  their  children 
are  as  white  as  other  Europeans. 

X 

Mr.  de  Maret , who  has  lately  publifhed  an  excellent 
hiflory  of  Africa,  conje£tures  that  the  complete  change  from 
white  to  perfeft  black,  might  have  taken  place  at  the  end 
of  three  centuries,  or  in  fifteen  generations,  twenty  years 
being  allowed  to  each  generation.  But  how  is  this  pofiible, 
when  a hundred  and  forty  years  refidence  in  Pennfyl  vania 
has  produced  no  fenfible  change  ? Suppofing  that  a trifling 
change  of  colour  is  apparent  in  fome  individuals,  who  will 
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allure  us,  that  they  have  no  European  blood  in  their 
veins  ? 

/ 

It  is  laid  that  the  extreme  of  cold  is  productive  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  as  well  as  heat ; and  that  in  conlo- 
quence,  the  natives  of  the  frigid  zone  are  brown,  and  thofe 
who  live  fartheft  north  almoft  entirely  black.  Hence  it  is 
imagined  that  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  are  alike  un- 
favourable to  the  human  figure  and  complexion.  The 
Laplanders,  the  Efquimaux  Indians,  the  Samoied  Tartars, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Borandians,  the 
Greenlanders,  and  the  natives  of  Kamtfchatka,  partake  more 
or  lefs  of  this  fuppofed  efte£t  of  cold ; but  the  Finlanders 
and  Norwegians,  who  refide  in  climates  of  nearly  the  fame 
feverity,  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  Lord  Kaimes He  likewife  fays,  < The  Moors 
« in  Hindoftan  retain  their  natural  colour,  though  tranfplant- 
6 ed  there  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  And  the  Mo- 
6 gul  family  continue  white,  like  their  anceftors  the  Tar- 
( tars,  though  they  have  reigned  in  Hindoftan  above  four 
( centuries. — The  fouthern  Chinefe  are  white,  though  in 
6 the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone;  and  women  of 
6 falhion  in  the  ifland  Otaheite,  who  cover  themfelves  from 
( the  fun,  have  the  European  complexion*’ 

* Sketches,  See.  voi.  i.  page  28, 
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The  dark  colour  of  the  fkin,  in  fome  particular  parts  of 
the  body,  is  not  confined  to  either  the  torrid  or  frigid  zones ; 
for  in  England  the  nipple,  the  areola  round  the  nipple, 
the  pudenda , and  the  verge  of'  the  anus , are  of  a dark 
brown,  and  fometimes  as  black  as  in  the  Samoied  women. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  colour  of  thefe  parts  grows 
darker  in  women  at  the  full  period  of  geftation. 

One  morning  I examined  the  breafts  of  twenty  women 
in  the  lying-in  hofpital  in  Manchefter,  and  found  that  nine- 
teen of  them  had  dark  coloured  nipples;-  fome  of  them 
might  be  faid  to  be  black,  and  the  areola  round  the  nip- 
ple, from  one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter, 
was  of  the  fame  colour.  They  were  all  either  in  the  laft 
month  of  pregnancy,  or  not  difcharged  from  their  confines 
ment. 

That  colour  is  not  occafioned  by  habits  of  living,  or  by 
the  ftate  of  fociety,  wemeed  no  better  proof  than  that  the 
Gauls  and  the  Britons  were  in  as  favage  a ftate,  when  in- 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  as  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca are  now;  and  yet  they  were  of  the  fame  colour  as  their 
defendants  at  this  day. 

• If  the  black  colour  of  the  fkin  were  the  effect  of  a warm 
climate,  we  might  expeft  to  find  in  other  animals  inha- 
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biting  the  torrid  zone,  and  even  in  the  vegetable  creation, 
fome  traces  of  its  influence;  for 

* 

‘ The  univerfal  caufe  v 
e Aits  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws.’ 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  various 
tribes  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  infects,  and  reptiles  in  the  torrid 
zone,  manifeft  as  great  a variety  of  colour  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth ; and  that  in  the  temperate  zones  we  find 
at  lead  an  equal  proportion  of  black  animals.  As  to  vege-* 
tables,  nothing  can  exceed  the  richnefs  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  they  difplay  everywhere  in  the  tropical  regions. 

We  are  informed  that  the  children  of  negroes,  when  fir  A 
born,  are  of  the  fame  ruddy  colour  as  European  children  ; 
but  that  the  Jcrotum  and  the  glans  penis  are  black;  and 
that  they  have  a black  or  brown  thread  or  circle  on 
the  extremity  of  the  nails.  The  reafon  why  all  children, 
both  of  blacks  and  whites,  and  of  every  intermediate  fliade, 
are  all  born  of  a ruddy  colour,  is  owing  to  the  cuticle  and 
rete  mucojum  being  fo  exceedingly  thin  and  tranfparent : 
the  latter  not  having  yet  acquired  any  colour,  fliews 
through  it  the  colour  of  the  cutis  vera , or  true  fkin,  which 
is  an  integument  very  full  of  blood  veflels,  and  therefore 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  blood  itfelf.  The  cuticle  and  rete 
mucojum  grow  gradually  thicker  and  lefs  tranfparent ; and 
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in  negroes  the  latter  grows  gradually  darker  coloured  and 
harder;  but  the  former  preferves  its  tranfparency  in  the 
face  through  life ; which  is  evinced,  in  white  people,  by 
the  rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  and  by  blufliing;  and  in  negroes 
by  the  fuperior  blacknefs  of  the  face,  the  dark  rete  muco - 
Jum  appearing  more  clearly  through  it  there  than  in  any 
other  part. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a mulatto  infant  laft  win- 
ter, the  offspring  of  a white  woman  by  a negro.  The 
mother  was  a home-patient  of  the  lying-in  hofpital,  and  * 
her  houfe  was  the  refidence  of  darknefs  and  poverty.  The 
(kin  of  the  child,  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  had  that  ruddy 
appearance  already  mentioned ; but  notwithflanding  the 
circumftances  of  cold  and  darknefs,  it  foon  began  to  alter, 
and  approach  to  the  mulatto  colour* 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  a table  of  the  mixtures  of  black 
and  white  people;  {hewing  the  different  degrees  of  colour, 
which  it  is  faid  are  fufficiently  recognifable,  and  the  names 
that  have  been  appropriated  to  each. 
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Is  denominated 


Offspring  of  a 
White  and  Black 
White  and  Mulatto 
Black  and  Mulatto 
White  and  Quadroon 
Black  and  Samboe 
White  and  Meftize 
Black  and  Quinteron 


A Mulatto 

A Quadroon  or  Quarteron 
A Samboe  or  Quarteron 
A Meftize  or  Quinteron 
A Quinteron 
A (reputed)  White*1 
A (reputed)  Black 


Degree  of  Mixture. 

\ White  and  § Black. 

| White  and  | Black. 

| Black  and  £ White, 
f White  and  f Black. 

| Black  and  £ White. 
44  White  and  4s  Black. 
44  Black  and  * White. 


Thefe  diftin£tions  are  made  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America.  Dr.  Thunberg  obferves  that 
fimilar  changes  take  place  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the 
offspring  of  a white  and  meftize  being  quite  white.  In  the 
fucceeding  generations  their  offspring  continues  quite  white, 
or  quite  black,  provided  the  marriages  have  been  in  that 
line ; but  without  this  intermixture  of  blood,  it  has  never 
been  afcertained  that  blacks  have  a tendency  to  become 
white,  or  whites  to  become  black,  in  any  part  of  the 
earth. 

Many  accidents  may  indeed  happen,  by  which  the  co- 
lour of  the  {kin  may  be  altered  in  a man  or  in  brutes,  as 

* Thefe  are  white  by  law,  and  confequently  free  in  our  Weft  India  illands. 
They  are  notdiftinguifhable  from  pure  whites  in  complexion,  features,  or  hair. — - 
There  is  at  this  time  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  firft  circles  in  London,  who 
was  born  in  Jamaica,  and  defcended  from  a white  and  meftize  j but  he  is  not  to  be 
diftinguiihed  from  an  European  by  any  particular,  t have  feen  feveralof  this  de— 
fcription  myfelf,. 
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hy  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  by  wounds.  If  a negro, 
refident  in  Guinea,  is  wounded,  and  the  wound  heal,  the 
Ikin  will  fometimes  be  white  for  a fliort  time,  or  even  for 
life:  in  this  cafe,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  rete  mucojum 
may  be  deftroyed,  fo  as  not  to  admit  of  a regeneration.  The 
{kin  of  an  European  may,  in  like  circumftances,  become 
black,  and  continue  fo  in  perpetuity,  efpecially  after  a wound 
or  ulcer  of  the  leg.  This  I have  frequently  feen,  both 
when  the  cure  has  been  performed  in  a hot  and  in  a cold 
climate. — Horfes,  whofe  backs  have  been  injured  by  the 
faddle,  have  frequently  white  fpots  upon  them — and  artifi- . 
cial  ftars  are  often  made  on  their  foreheads.  In  both  thefe 
cafes,  I imagine  the  rete  mucojum  is  deftroyed,  fo  as  not  to 
be  regenerated;  or  that  the  veflels  are  fo  altered,  as  to  re- 
fufe  admittance  to  the  colouring  matter. 

That  difcolouration  of  the  Ikin,  called  tanning,  or  being 
fun-burnt,  and  thofe  fpots  called  freckles,  are  mod  incident 
to  the  faireft  {kins,  and  foon,  wear  ofl^  if  the  parts  be  covered 
or  kept  from  the  fun : thefe  affe£tions,  no  doubt,  belong  to 
the  fcarf  {kin  only,  or  they  would  not  fo  foon  difappear. 
Marks  with  gunpowder  go  no  deeper  than  the  fcarf  {kin; 
for,  if  that  come  ofl^  they  are  no  longer  feen,  as  I have  fre- 
quently obferved. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCES  OF  COLOUR. 

Notwithstanding  it  mud  be  from  general*  rather  than 
particular  and  accidental  cafes  of  colour  hrthe  human  fkin, 
that  the  queftion  concerning  its  origin  mull;  be  decided; 
yet,  as  irregularities  may  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fubje£t,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Albinos  become,  in  this  place,  proper 
fubjedts  of  inveftigation0 

X.  ALBINO  SV 

Albinos  conftitute  a variety  of  the  human  racer  and  are 
varioufly  denominated  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. — - 
Thefe  people  are  to  be  met  with  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  in 
America,  and  even  in  Europe;  and  are  denominated  AU 
binos , or  white  people,  from  their  being  totally  deftitute  of 
that  ufual  colouring  matter  which  fhews  itfelf  in  the  fkin 
of  negroes,  &c.  and  in  the  hair,  the  uvea,  and  iris  of 
other  people*  Monf.  Buzzi  thinks  they  want  the  uvea 
both  behind  the  iris  and  under  the  retina , and  the  rete  mu - 
cojum  in  every  part  of  the  body.  They  cannot  fee  fo  well 
as  other  people  in  fun-fhine,  or  fplendid  light,  by  reafon,  as 
is  fuppofed,  that  the  abfence  of  the  uvea , or  of  the  black 
mucus , admits  light  too  copioufly  into  the  eye.  The  co- 
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lour  of  their  complexion,  too,  is  not  the  fame  as  that  which 
is  natural  to  Europeans,  but  is  a dead  or  milk  white. — - 
Their  perfon,  features,  and  hair  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their 
parents,  the  difference  exifting  only  in  their  colour ; and  their 
offspring  never  fails  to  return  to  the  original  colour  of  the 
natives  of  the  place.  - — Similar  varieties  happen  to  many 

other  fpecies  of  animals;  as  rats,  mice,  moles,  horfes,  &c. 

/ ' 

which  are  fometimes  alfo  deftitute  of  the  ufual  colouring 

O 

matter  in  the  fkin,  hair,  and  eyes. 

v ^ 

M.  de  SauJjure , in  his  a Voyages  dans  les  Alpes gives  us 
a defer iption  of  two  Albinos , or  white  boys,  at  Chamouni. 
■ — According  to  his  account,  their  eyes  are  not  blue,  but 
the  iris  of  a very  difiin£t  rofe-colour;  the  pupils  too,  when 
viewed  in  the  light,  is  decidedly  red,  which  feems  to  fhew 
that  the  interior  membranes  are  deprived  of  the  uvea , and 
of  the  black  mucus  that  fhould  line  them.  Their  hair, 
their  eye-brows,  eye-lafhes,  and  the  down  upon  their  fkin, 
were  all,  in  their  infancy,  of  the  moft  perfect  milk  colour, 
and  very  fine ; but  their  hair  is  now  of  a reddifh  caft,  and 
has  grown  pretty  ftrong.  Their  fight,  too,  is  fomewhat 
flrengthened,  though  they  exaggerate  to  ftrangers  their  aver- 
fion  to  the  light,  and  half  fhut  their  eye-lids  to  give  them- 
felves  a more  extraordinary  appearance. — He  feemed  to 
think  that  the  rednefs  of  the  iris,  and  their  intolerance  of 
light,  argued  a fuffufion  of  blood  and  organic  debility.  But 
M.  Blumenbach , a,  learned  phyfiologilf,  who  had  maturely 
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Gonfidered  their  cafe,  attributes  it  to  a different  caufe.  He 
thinks  it  is  occafioned  by  the  want  of  that  brown  or  blacks 
ifli  mucus  that,  about  the  fifth  week  after  conception,  co- 
vers all  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye  in  its  found  date. 


2.  PYEBALD,  BLOTCHED,  OK  PARTY-COLOURED, 
BLACK-AND-WHITE  PEOPLE. 

Frequent  inftances  of  pyebald  people  occur.  Some  chil- 
dren are  born  fo,  and  others  become  fo  afterwards.  The 
parents  of  fuch  offspring  are  always,  one  or  both  of  them, 
black,  as  no  inftance  of  European  white  parents  having 
fuch  offspring  has  been  known.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  blotches  are  diflinftly  defined,  the  colours  not  running 
gradually  one  into  the  other.  The  fame  thing  is  obfervable 
in  pyebald  horfes,  cows,  pigs,  and  dogs;  which  are  very 
common,  at  leaf!  in  Europe. 


5.  OTHER  IRREGULARITIES  OF  COLOUR. 

In  the  55th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
page  45,  James  Varjons , M.D.  and  F.R.S.  relates  two  lin- 
gular irregularities  of  the  colour  of  children.  The  firft  is, 
that  feveral  years  ago,  a black  man  married  a white  woman 
in  York,  who,  in  due  courfe  of  time,  had  a child  that  was 
entirely  black,  and  very  much  like  the  father,  both 
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in  colour  and  feature?,  without  the  lead  participation  of  the 
features  or  colour  of  the  mother.  The  fecond  is,  that  a 
black  man  married  a white  woman  in  London,  who  after- 
wards had.  a daughter,  as  fair  as  any  one  born  of  white 
parents,  and  like  the  mother  in  features;  but  her  right  but-* 
tock  and  thigh  were  as  black  as  the  father. 

In  the  Encyclopedia  Britanni ca,  under  the  article  Negro, 
we  find  tin  account  of  a young  negro  woman  in  Virginia,  wife 
to  a negro  man,  who  had  for  thefird  time  a black  child,  and 
the  fecond  time  twins — a boy  that  was  black,  and  a girl  that  * 
was  a mulatto.  The  boy  as  he  grew  up  was  a perfect  negro : 
the  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tolerably  white;,  had  blue 
eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  without  curl.  In  fliort,  fhe  had  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  overfeer  of  the  plantation.  Be- 
coming  pregnant  the  third  time,  file  was  delivered  of  three 
children,  two  of  them  mulattoes,  and  the  other  a perfect  negro. 
Refpe£iing  this  account,  I would  obferve,  that  fince  phyfiolo- 
gills  do  not  allow  of  a fuperfetation,  except  in  cafes  where 
there  are  two  uteri  and  two  vagine,  which  there  was  no  rea- 
fon  to  fufpe£l  in  the  prefent  inltance,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fider  the  overfeer,  or  fome  other  white  man,  and  not  the  black, 
as  the  father  in  the  two  lad  births.  In  addition  to  thefe,  I, 
mud  notice  a cafe  related  to  me  by  my  worthy  young  friend 

Mr.  John  Bay  ley,  of  Hope.— As  he  was  travelling  from 

London  to  Windfor,  in  a dage-coach,  he  had  for  a fellow- 
traveller,  a negrefs,  with  her,  two  children  that  were  twins,  . 
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a month  old:  the  one  was  perfectly  black,  with  fhort,  woolly, 
curled  hair ; the  other  was  white,  with  long  hair.  She  in- 
formed him  that  the  father  was  an  Englifhman. 

The  following  very  fingular  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  Zoological  Magazine,  No.  12,  page  569;  but  1 dare 
not  vouch  for  their  authenticity. — 1.  In  1755?,  a girl  was 
born  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  the  hair  on  her  head  of  two  re- 
markably diftinCt  colours.  After  (lie  was  grown  up  a little, 
the  hair  on  the  right  fide  appeared  of  a jet  black,  refe ca- 
bling the  father’s ; whilft  that  on  the  left  fide  was  of  a car- 
roty red,  refembling  the  mother’s ; each  occupying  one  half 
of  the  head,  from  a vertical  feCtion  of  the  front. — 2.  It  is 
faid,  that  a few  years  ago  a perfon  kept  a public  houfe  in 
Toolev-ftreet,  Southwark,  the  whole  right  fide  of  whofe 
body  was  white,  and  the  left  fide  black.  His  father  was 
white,  and  his  mother  black.  — 5.  A Mr.  John  Clark,  of 
Prefcot-ftreet,  Goodman’s  Fields,  is  faid  to  have  had  half 
of  his  body  white,  from  the  navel  upwards,  and  the  other 
half  black.  His  father  was  a native  of  Africa,  and  his  mo- 
ther an  Englifhwoman. 

Taking  into  confideration  the  circumftances  refpeCting 
the  Albinos,  the  pyebald,  and  other  anomalous  productions, 
we  find  nothing  that  points  out  climate  or  the  flate  of  fociety, 
as  any  way  concerned  in  effecting  thofe  modifications  in  co- 
lour. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  when  we  furvey  the  various 
claffes  of  mankind,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
the  white  European,  the  copper-coloured  American,  the  black 
African,  and  people  of  various  other  lefs  diftinguifhed  fhades ; 
and  when  we  eonfider  the  feveral  fa£ts  and  obfervations 
above  adduced,  which  the  experience  of  two  centuries  has 
afforded,  it  mud  be  evident,  the  opinion  that  all  people 
defcended  from  one  pair  at  firft  cannot  be  maintained,  un~ 
lefs  we  find  fome  other  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  colour  be« 
fides  thofe  which  have  been  ufually  affigned  for  it*. 


CONCLUSORY  OBSERVATIONS, 


W HERE,  for  the  illuftration  of  any  fubjeft,  a variety  yf 
fa£ts  are  collected  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  many  of 
them  mufl:  of  courfe  depend  upon  the  relation  of  perfons 
whofe  impartiality  or  whofe  accuracy  of  obfervation  may  in 

fome  inftances  be  queftioned. — Enough,  however,  it  is 

hoped,  is  afcertained  to  difprove  the  theories  by  which  na« 
turalifts  have  attempted  to  account  for  what  they  denominate 
varieties  of  the  human  lpecies;  and  to  eftablilh  that  of  a 
gradation , as  well  of  the  human  race,  as  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  in  general. 


A gradation  in  the  human  race,  fuppofmg  all  to  have  de~ 
fcended  from  one  pair,  could  only  be  the  temporary  refult  of 
accidental  caufes,  and  would  fcarcely  merit  a minute  invefti- 
gation.  But  as  a contemplation  of  the  fa£ts  produced,  leads 
to  the  conclufion,  that  various  fpecies  of  men  were  originally 
created  and  feparated,  by  marks  fuffieiently  difcriminative, 
it  becomes  an  important  obje£t,  in  general  phyfiology,  to 
trace  the  lines  of  diftin£tion.  Frevioully  to  difcuffing  the 
queftion  of  Jpecies , it  feems  necelfary  to  confider  the  fignifi- 
cationof  the  term  as  ufed  by  naturalifts. 
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It  has  been  found  convenient ^for  the  purpofes  of  fcience, 
ito  divide  the  three  kingdoms  into  clajfes , orders , genera , 
and  JpecieSy  each  fuperior  denomination  comprehending 
one  or  more  of  the  inferior.  With  refpeCt  to  the  three 
iirft  divisions,  Nature  herfelf  does  not  feem  to  define,  or 
even  to  recognize  them,  but  leaves  it  for  the  fagacity  of  the 
naturalifl  to  feize  the  leading  character  iftics,  and  to  arrange' 
her  productions  accordingly.  Of  the  lafl,  however,  there 
muft  be  fome  determinate  and  invariable  number,  other-* 
wife  the  productions  of  Nature  would  be  liable  to  change 
every  generation;  and  the  fpecies  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals,  at  this  day,  might  be  expeCted  to  be  very 
different  from  what  they  were  one  or  two  thoufand  years 
ago.  We  find  the  faCt  to  be,  that  where  Nature  is  left  to 
herfelf,  and  not  interrupted  by  the  artifice  of  man,  as  in 
wild  animals,  all  kinds  maintain  their  refpeCtive  fpecific  dif-* 

' tinCtions,  through  a feries  of  generations;  and  that  anomalous 
productions  are  rarely  met  with.  This  leaves  us  to  infer,  as 
moft  naturalifts  have  done,  that  fpecies  were  originally  fo 
created  and  conftituted,  as  to  be  kept  apart  from  each  other, 

with  certain  charaCteriftic  diftinCtions,  which  form  a proper 

' \ / 

fubjeCt  for  inveftigation.  Thefe  diftinCtions,  notwithftand- 
ing,  have  not,  as  it  fhould  feem,  been  afcertained  in  all 
.cafes, — a diverfity  of  opinion  refpeCting  them  (till  prevailing, 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  quotations  employed  in  the  firfl 
part. 
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The  mod  generally  received  charaCteriftic  of  fpecies  is 
derived  from  generation.  When  animals,  however  unlike, 
can  breed  together,  and  their  offspring  is  prolific,  it  has 
been  deemed  fufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  diverfity  of  the  parent  animals 
being  attributed  to  accidental  circumftances.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, not  only  the  various  kinds  of  dogs,  but  even  foxes, 
wolves,  and  jackalls,  mufl  be  confidered  as  of  one  fpecies. 
It  is  allowed,  however,  that  fome  animals,,  of  different  fpe-, 
cies,  will  breed  together,  as  the  horfe  and  afs;  but  the~ 
circumftance  of  their  offspring  being  barren,  effectually  pre- 
eludes  the  poflibility  of  their  being  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
Some  proofs  have  indeed  been  adduced,  and  upon  good 
authority,  of  mules  generating,  although  It  muff  be  ac- 
knowledged that  fuch  inftances  are  extremely  rare. 

This  hypothetic  character iftic  of  fpecies,  derived  from 
generation,  will,  I am  afraid,  not  be  found  to  agree  with 
faCfo  well  afeertained, — It  is  known  to  every  one,  notwith- 
handing  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  all  diferiminated 
one  from  another,  yet  that  like  animals  generally  produce  their 
like,  within  certain  degrees : even  when  the  parent  animals 
differ  much  from  each  other,  the  offspring,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  law,  is  of  an  intermediate  nature,  partaking  of 
the  properties  of  both.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  next  to 
impoflible  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  fpecies  of  dogs, 
for  inftance,  could  have  branched  out  into  that  diverfity  of 
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kinds  above  alluded  to,  fuppofing  that  they  are  defcended 
from  one  pair.  But,  even  waving  the  enquiry  how  they 
came  to  be  fo  diverfrfied,  taking  them  as  they  really  are  at 
this  moment,  and  allowing  them  a free  intercourfe,  they 
ought  all  to  be  reduced,  in  a few  generations,  to  one  com- 
mon mould,  refulting  from  a mixture  of  all  the  varieties  now 
fubfifting.  This  certainly  ought  to  follow,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  they  are  all  of  one  fpecies,  and  equally  prolific. 

It  may  be  faid,  the  fuppofition  of  a free  intercourfe  is  not 
admiffible,  becaufe  the  varieties  once  fubfifting  are  carefully  * 
preserved  by  attention  in  the  breeding.  This  is  perhaps  in 
fome  degree  true;  but  dill  an  enquiry  will  be  fuggefled, — 
why  does  not  Nature,  though  under  thefe  reftridtions,  occa- 
sionally produce  thofe  varieties  which  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  at  fome  former  period  ? Why  does  not 
the  grey-hound  occafionally  produce  a maftiff,  the  fpaniel  a 
bull-dog,  and  the  lap-dog  a wolf?  Thefe  are  difficulties 
which  the  advocates  fo£  the  hypothefis  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
obviate ; fmee,  whilft  they  exift,  they  feem  to  render  it  alto- 
gether untenable. 

I ffiould  rather  fuppofe  that  the  different  kinds  of  dogs, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  preferved  their  diftinc- 
tive  qualities,  are  in  reality  feparate  fpecies  of  animals ; and 
that  all  others  are  only  varieties,  or  mongrels,  produced  by  the 
intermixture  of  thofe  fpecies,  and  which,  like  the  mule,  in 
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one,  two,  or  more  generations,  in  the  mongrel  line,  lofe 
their  prolific  quality,  and  confequently  become  extinCt. — 
Neither  the  truth  nor  falfehood  of  this  opinion  can,  I appre- 
hend, be  proved  abfolutely  from  any  faCts  known  at  prefent ; 
but  thus  much  mull  be  admitted,  that  the  prefent  and  for- 
mer dates  of  the  dog  kind,  are  perfectly  in  agreement  with 
the  hypothefis  juft  advanced.  Moft  certainly,  the  date  of 
this  domeftic  animal,  at  prefent,  in  regard  to  kinds  and  va- 
rieties, compared  with  what  it  was  at  any  former  period, 
does  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  varieties  are  upon  tho 
point  of  fwallowing  up  the  different  kinds,  which  are  as  nu- 
merous and  excellent  as  in  any  former  period : — yet  this 
conclufion  is  always  prefented  to  us  by  the  other  theory. 

To  apply  this  to  the  human  race. Mr.  Long,  in  his 

Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  affirms  that  he  never  knew  two  mulat- 
toes  have  any  offspring ; and  he  feems  fufpicious,  that  in  the 
few  inftances  where  a mulatto-woman,  married  to  a mulatto- 
man,  may  have  had  offspring,  it  is  very  probably  derived 
from  another  quarter.  I ffiould,  however,  fuppofe,  that 
numerous  inftances  might  be  found  where  two  mulattoes 
have  had  offspring;  yet,  certainly,  the  fa£t  related  by  Mr. 
Long  is  fufficient  to  warrant  the  conjecture,  that  mulattoes, 
confined  to  themfelves,  are  not  fo  prolific  as  others.  The 
fmall  proportionate  number  of  mulattoes  in  the  Weft  Indies 
and  in  America,  compared  with  what  they  ffiould  have  been 
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iF  equally  prolific  with  other  people,  is  a ftriking  circum- 
fiance. 

/ 

If  this  do&rine  be  admitted,  it  will  be  afked,  How  are 
we  to  diflinguifh  fpecies  from  varieties  ? In  anfwer  to  this, 
it  maybe  obferved,  that  varieties  are  reducible  to  the  com- 
mon flock  again.  Thus,  amongfl  men,  Albinos  are  varie- 
ties, which  do  not  fail  in  fucceeding  generations  to  return 
to  the  common  flock.  In  vegetables,  the  variegated  holly, 
for  inflance,  will  return  to  the  common  green  holly,  when 
propagated  by  feed,  and  can  only  be  preferved  as  a variety  ' 
by  grafting. — With  refpe£l  to  family,  provincial,  or  national 
varieties  of  feature  and  complexion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  more  confined  and  circumfcribed  the  intercourfe  of 
any  people  may  be,  the  more  they  will  affume  and  retain  a 
famenefs  of  appearance;  by  reafon  that  every  anomaly  of 
feature  is  worn  out,  through  continual  intermixture  with  thofe 
more  nearly  refembling  theflandard.  The  people  of  every 
country,  therefore,  which  has  been  long  inhabited,  and 
from  which  foreigners  have  been  in  a great  me^fure  exclud- 
ed, will  have  the  chara£leriflics  of  its  firfl  fettlers,  who,  if 
few  in  number,  might  entail  a peculiar  caft  of  features  on 
their  poflerity.  In  England,  where  the  intercourfe  with 
foreigners  has  been  great,  and  confequently  a great  variety 
of  features  is  found,  we  could  fele£t  individuals  who  would 
entail,  if  circumftanced  as  above,  the  Scotch,  the  Irifh,  or 
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other  European  national  charadleridics,  on  their  poflerity; — 
whereas,  were  we  to  range  over  Europe,  we  (houlcl  not  find 
men  likely  to  propagate  a race  of  negroes  or  copper-colourecl 
Americans. 

From  the  numerous  fadts  which  have  been  adduced,  it 
mud  appear  evident,  that  various  differences  exid  in*  the 
human  race ; fome  of  which  are  generally  known,  — - but 
others,  it  is  prefumed,  have  never  been  before  pointed  out. 
In  the  bony  fydem,  it  has  been  fliewn  that  the  head,  the 
arms,  and  the  feet,  differ  materially ; charadteridic  differ- 
ences have  alfo  been  pointed  out  in  the  hair,  the  colour  of 
the  {kin,  the  complexion,  the  being  adapted  to  a particular 
climate,  and  the  being  fubjedt  to  different  difeafes  in  the  fame 
iltuation. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  great  di- 
verfity  in  the  human  frame  and  conflitution.  i.  To  fup- 
pofe  that  the  diverfity,  great  as  it  is,  might  be  produced 
from  one  pair,  by  the  flow  operation  of  natural  caufes.  2. 
Or  to  fuppofe  that  different  fpecies  were  originally  created 
with  thofe  didindtive  marks  which  they  dill  retain. 

The  advocates  for  the  fird  opinion,  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  colour  of  man  from  the  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  he  refides.  Indeed,  if  climate  can  account 
for  any  particular  diverfity,  it  mud  be  that  of  colour;  for 
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it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  affe£t  the 
other  differences,  one  way  or  another.  Some  have  endea- 
voured  to  maintain,  that  in  the  courfe  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, during  which  white  people  from  Europe  have  refided 
in  the  torrid  zone,  and  negroes  from  Africa  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  there  is  a fmall  but  vifible  change  in  colour,  the 
whites  approaching  a little  towards  black,  and  the  blacks 
towards  white;  but  they  have  by  no  means  made  out  the 
. fa£t  in  either  cafe.  Indeed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  fa£t  feems  to  be,  that  no  general  and  permanent  affec- 
tion of  colour  is  produced  by  climate.  The  temporary  dif-* 
colouration  of  the  fkin,  called  tanning,  feems  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  permanent  colour  of  the  fkin:  it  arrives  at 
its  maximum  a very  fhort  time  after  it  begins,  and  is  as 
foon  worn  off  again ; whereas  the  permanent  black  colour 
(fuppofing,  for  argument  fake,  it  could  be  effe&ed  in  time) 
muff  require  many  centuries  to  effedi:  it.  Thus  the  father, 
it  is  fuppofed,  tranfmits  his  degree  of  colour  to  the  fon,  and 
the  climate  (till  keeps  increafing  it;  and  hence  ultimately, 
from  the  climate  alone,  or  at  leaft  from  external  circum- 
ftances,  we  are  taught  to  expert  the  complete  change 
from  black  to  white,  or  the  contrary,  in  the  courfe  of  per- 
haps fifty  or  a hundred  generations. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  the  conftitution  of  man  may  be 
adapted  to  any  climate  by  long  refidence,  it  is  not  only 
unwarranted  by  fa£ts,  but  is  in  direct  oppofition  to  all  ana- 


logy,  drawn  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  at 
large. 

On  the  other  hypothefis  we  can  eafily  account  for  thefe 
and  other  diverfities  in  the  human  race;  or  rather  indeed 
the  hypothefis  itfelf  prefumes  upon  fuch  diverfities.  Befjdes, 
we  find  that,  in  thofe  animals  which  moft  nearly  refem- 
ble  man  in  their  bodily  conformation,  there  are  a great 
number  of  fpecies  differing  but  in  final  1 degrees  one  from 
another.  The  fame  obfervation,  indeed,  may  be  extended  to 
the  animal  kingdom  in  general.  Why  then  fhould  we 
feek  to  infringe  this  apparent  law  of  nature  in  regard  to 
man,  unlefs  to  ferve  an  hypothefis  l 

The  opinion  here  maintained,  fo  far  from  degrading, 
tends  much  more  to  dignify  the  human  race  than  the  op- 
pofite  one.  For  if,  according  to  the  latter,  we  admit  that 
fuch  great  varieties  can  be  produced  in  the  fame  fpecies 
as  we  find  to  exifl  in  man,  it  would  be  eafy  to  maintain  the 
probability  that  feveral  fpecies  of  Jimite  are  but  varieties  of 
the  fpecies  Man ; fince  they  differ  as  little  in  their  organi- 
zation from  fome  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  as  thefe  do 
from  men  in  general.  And  'if  the  argument  be  (till 
further  extended,  almoft  all  the  animal  kingdom  might 
be  deduced  from  one  pair,  and  be  coniidered  as  one 
family;  than  which  a more  degrading  notion  certainly 
cannot  be  entertained.  But  the  opinion  advanced  above, 
effectually  precludes  any  fuch  confeciucnces,  as  it  places  each 
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fpecies  upon  its  own  proper  balls,  and  debars  them  from  in- 
termixing with  other  fpecies,  unlefs  nearly  refembling  them- 
felves,  and  even  that  in  a limited  manner. 

Different  fpecies  of  men  being  once  admitted,  it  will 
become  a proper  object  of  phyfiological  enquiry  to  determine 
their  number  and  didin£tion,  with  the  merits,  excellencies, 
and  defeats  of  each.  In  purfuing  this  enquiry  there  is  no 
doubt  but  gradation  will  afford  the  proper  clue  to  direct 
us.  What  the  number  of  fpecies  may  be,  is  not  perhaps 
eafy  to  determine.  The  four  quarters  of  the  globe  will 
each,  probably,  furnifh  us  with  at  lead  one.  In  Africa, 
however,  there  feems  to  be  more  than  one  fpecies:  and 
perhaps  the  lowed  degree  of  the  human  race  relides  there. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  hair,  rather  than  colour,  ought 
to  guide  us  in  that  quarter ; and  that  it  is  not  the  blacked 
inhabitants,  but  thofe  ' with  extremely  Ihort  hair,  and  a mod 
ungracious  appearance,  as  the  Hottentots,  who  may  be 
reckoned  the  lowed  on  the  fcale  of  humanity.  The  Ne- 
gro, the  American,  fome  of  the  Afiatic  tribes,  and  the 
European,  feem  evidently  to  be  different  fpecies. 

Afcending  the  line  of  gradation,  we  come  at  lad  to  the  white 
European ; who  being  mod  removed  from  the  brute  creation, 
may,  on  that  account,  be  confidered  as  the  mod  beautiful  of 
the  human  race.  No  one  will  doubt  his  fuperiority  in  intel- 
lectual powers;  and  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  his  capa- 
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city  is  naturally  fuperior  alfo  to  that  of  every  other  man. 
Where  (hall  we  find,  unlefs  in  the  European,  that  nobly 
arched  head,  containing  fitch  a quantity  of  brain,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a hollow  conical  pillar,  entering  its  centre? 
Where  the  perpendicular  face,  the  prominent  nofe,  and 
round  projecting  chin  ? Where  that  variety  of  features,  and 
fulnefs  of  expreffion;  thofe  long,  flowing,  graceful  ring- 
lets; that  majeftic  beard,  thofe  rofy  cheeks  and  coral  lips? 
Where  that  ereCt  pofture  of  the  body  and  noble  gait  ? 
In  what  other  quarter  of  the  globe  ffiall  we  find  the 
blufli  that  overfpreads  the  foft  features  of  the  beautiful 
women  of  Europe,  that  emblem  of  modefty,  of  delicate 
feelings,  and  of  fenfe?  Where  that  nice  expreffion  of  the 
amiable  and  fofter  paffions  in  the  countenance ; and  that  ge- 
neral elegance  of  features  and  complexion?  Where,  except 
on  the  bofom  of  the  European  woman,  two  fuch  plump  and 
fnowy  white  hemifpheres,  tipt  with  vermillion  ? 
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BEFORE  we  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  attend  a 
little  to  thofe  who  may  obje£t  to  the  doctrine  herein  con- 
tained upon  other  than  philofophical  principles. 

Some  may  reprobate  it,  under  the  apprehenfion  that  it 
has  a dire£t  tendency  to  difcredit  Revelation. — To  thefe  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  Revelation  was  given  to  man  for  a 
different  purpofe  than  to  indruft  him  in  philofophy  and 
natural  hidory.  The  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  is 
believed,  by  mod  rational  Chridians,  to  be  allegorical. 
But,  even  if  we  believe  the  account  to  be  literally  true, 
another  race  of  mankind  befides  that  defcended  from  Adam, 
feems  implied  in  the  text : for  we  nowhere  read  of  Adam 
and  Eve  having  any  daughters,  until  it  is  faid  their  elded 
fon  < Cain  went  out  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and 

< dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  ead  of  Eden.  And 

< Cain  knew  his  wife,  and  (he  conceived  and  bare  Enoch*. 
Who  then  was  Cain’s  wife,  and  whence  did  die  come? 

Indeed  it  is  faid  (chap.  v.  ver.  4.)  that  6 the  days  of 
<•  Adam,  after  he  had  begotten  Seth,  were  eight  hundred 

< years,  and  he  begat  fons  and  daughters/  This  it  (hould 
jeem  took  place  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  confequently 
long  after  Cain  had  his  wife;  for  Seth  was  not  born  till 
after  the  death  of  Abel.  If  Cain  had  fiders  prior  to 


* Genesis,  chap.  iv. 
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that  period,  from  amongft  whom  he  might  have  taken  a 
wife,  it  is  a fmgular  circumftance  that  Mofes  ffiould  not 
have  noticed  them. 

RefpeCt  and  deference  are  due  to  another  defcription  of 
perfons;  thofe  whofe  happinefs  is  involved  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. — Some  of  thefe  may  fay,  that  at  pre- 
fent  the  agitation  of  a queftion  of  this  nature,  tending  to 
eftablifh  an  opinion,  that  the  Africans  are  of  an  inferior 
fpecies,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  opinion,  is  pe- 
culiarly ill-timed.  When  fuch  ftrenuous  and  repeated,  but 
hitherto  too  fruitlefs  efforts,  have  been  made  to  indace  thg 
legiflature  to  abolifh  this  infamous  traffic,  every  opinion  dif- 
ad vantageous  to  the  Africans  ought  to  have  been  repreffed, 
until  its  publicity  could  not  have  influenced  the  queftion  of 
abolition. 

To  fuch  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Author  had  not  the 
Slave  Trade  at  all  in  view  in  this  Enquiry;  his  object  was 
fimply  to  invefligate  a propofition  in  natural  hiftory.  He  is 
fully  perfuaded  the  Slave  Trade  is  indefenfible  on  any 
hypothefis,  and  he  would  rejoice  at  its  abolition.  The  ne- 
groes are,  at  leaf,  equal  to  thoufands  of  Europeans,  in 
capacity  and  refponfibility;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
equally  entitled  to  freedom  and  protection.  Laws  ought 
not  to  allow  greater  freedom  to  a Shakefpear  or  a Milton}  a 
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Locke  or  a Newton,  than  to  men  of  inferior  capacities;  nor 
fhew  more  refpect  to  a General  JohnJtone , or  a Duchefs  of 
Argyle^  than  the  mod  unfhapely  and  ill  formed, 

Refpe£ling  the  opinion  that  negroes  have  no  fouls,  the 
Author  utterly  difclaims  it : — he  conceives  that  all  man-* 
kind,  of  whatever  defcription,  are  alike  entitled  to  the 
hope  of  a future  date. 

\ 

The  Atheid  too,  though  he  will  pretend  to  reafon  upor| 
philolbphical  principles,  will  more  particularly  object  to  the 
doctrine  herein  contained,  becaufe  it  feems  peculiarly  to  re- 
quire the  agency  of  a Creator ; but  to  him  no  further  reply 
is  thought  necedary  than  what  is  contained  in  the  general 
argument,, 

Under  the  idea  that  whatever  tends  to  elucidate  the  na- 
ture, conditution,  and  hidory  of  the  human  race,  mud  be 
intereding  to  man  ; and  that  whatever  tends  to  difplay  the 
wifdom,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  creation,  and  to  evince 
the  neceflity  of  recurring  to  a Deity  as  a fird  caufe, 
mud  be  agreeable  to  man,  the  Author  fubmirs  this  Work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public*. 
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DETACHED  PASSAGES, 

SELECTED  FROM 

PROFESSOR  SOEMMERING’S  ESSAY 

ON  TIIE 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

OF 

THE  NEGRO  AND  EUROPEAN** 
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LIN  a converfation  with  Profeflor  Lichtenberg  on  the 
fubjeft  of  this  Eflay,  he  with  great  acutenefs  directed 
my  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  connexion  is 
made  between  the  head  and  trunk  in  the  Negro  and  Eu- 
ropean. In  the  former  (as  if  a portion  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  Ikull  were  removed)  the  depreflion  between  the  head 
and  fhoulders  is  much  Iefs  confiderable : a conformation 

* Ueber  die  Korperliche  Verfchiedenheit  des  Negers  von  Europaer.  Frankfurt 
Be  Mainz,  1785, 
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exhibited  by  animals  of  the  ape.  tribe  # in  a hill  more 
remarkable  degree. 

II.  In  the  Negro  the  aperture  of  the  eye-lids  is  fmaller 
than  in  the  European ; and  of  courfe  lefs  of  the  eye  is 
vifible.  The  eye-ball  is  perhaps  larger;  a blackifh  ringr 
about  half  a line  in  breadth,  furrounds  the  cornea  ; and 
the  albuginea  (as  in  fome  apes)  inftead  of  a pearly  white,, 
is  of  a dirty  yellow  colour. 

That  procefs  in  the  inner  canthus,  which  bears  fom£ 
analogy  to  the  memhrana  niffiitans,  is,  according  to 
Camper's  obfervations,  and  my  own,  larger  in,  the 
Negro* 

The  iris  is  in  general  of  an  uniform  dark  brown  colour ; 
and  Dr.  Walter  *j*  remarks  that  it  is  broader  towards  the. 
temples  than  towards  the  nofe* 

The  external  furface  of  the  choroid  coat  is  completely 
inverted  by  mucus  of  a darker  hue  and  firmer  confiftency 


* The  author  wiflies  his  readers  to  apply  this,  and  fimilar  expreffions,  princi- 
pally to  the  orang-outang  ( Simia  Satyrus)  or  to  that  animal  and  the  pigmy  ape* 
Sinna  Sjlvanus. 

TV. 

“f*  Von  den  Venen  des  Auges* 
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than  ufual.  A proviflon  of  the  fame  kind  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  fome  Jimite  # in  my  colle&ion. 

The _ uncommonly  black  pigment  which  lines  this  coat, 
has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Loder  and  Dr.  Walter , as  well 
as  by  myfelf. 

Dr.  Walter  thinks  that  the  retina  is  of  a more  robu(t 
texture  than  in  Europeans. 

III.  The  nofe  is  flat,  fliort,  and  difproportionably  broad ; 
and  may  be  faid  to  lie  on  the  upper  lip,  rather  than  to 
project  over  it. ' Its  extremity  is  obtufe,  and  turned  up- 
wards. The  noftrils  are  wide. 

IV.  Although  the  Negro’s  lips  are  large  and  turgid,  and 
incline  more  to  a bluifli  black  than  to  a dirty  rofe-colour, 
they  afford  an  obvious  and  deciflve  chara&eriftic,  which 
diftinguifhes  him  from  all  animals  of  the  ape  genus  -j*.  For 
Nature  has  refufed  lips  to  every  animal  of  that  tribe,  with- 
out an  exception  in  favour  of  the  orang-outang,  who  has 
no  farther  claim  to  a pre-eminence  than  what  is  conferred 
by  the  caprice  of  artiftsij:. 

* S.  Cynomalgus.  S.  Mormon. 

•f  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  body  of  this  work,  p.  67,  68. 

X This  animal  is  reprefented  with  lips  in  the  following  excellent  engravings, 
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I am  at  a lofs  to  divine  Mr..  KluegeVs  * reafon  for  af- 
ferting  that  the  colour  of  the  Negro’s  lips  is  a beautiful 
red i In  order  to  afcertain  the  accuracy  of  my  own  ftate- 

ment,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Billmann , whofe  ifituation  at  Cajfel 
enabled  him  to  examine  many  African  Negroes,  and  on 
whofe  veracity  and  difcernment  I can  rely  with  confidepce. 
He  informs  me  that  their  lips  are  invariably  of  a dirty  rofe- 
colour,  which  admits  of  various  degrees  of  intenfity  in 
different  fubje£ls;  but  that,  even  in  thofe  inftances  where 
the  lips  are  fo  light  as  to  form  no  ftriking  contrafl  with 
thofe  of  Europeans,  their  rete  mucojum  is  perceptibly  ting- 
ed with  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  complexion.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  without  any  regard  to  the  darker  or  lighter 
colour  of  the  body,  the  lips  of  young  Negroes  are  never 
fo  deeply  flamed  as  thofe  of  adults.  He  met  with  one 
man,  whofe  lips  were  fo  black,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  eafv  to  diftinguifh  them,  by  colour  alone,  from  the 
reft  of  the  face.  This  perfon  was  by  no  means  fo  dark 
as  many  of  his  countrymen,  but  appeared  to  be  advanced 
in  years..  Mr.  B.  is,  in  fhort,  fully  convinced  that  the  lips 

of  Negroes,,  whether  male  or  female,  are  at  no  period  of 

* » 

Tyson’s,  Anatomy  of  a Pygmy,  tab.  T.  Edwards’s  Gleanings  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  parti,  tab.  213.  Vosmaer  Befchryving  van  de  zo  zeldfame  als  zon- 
derlinge  Aap-foort  genaamd  Orang-outang  van  het.Eiland  Borneo,  &c.  Tabb,. 
xiv.  xv. 

* Encyclopedic.  Berlin,  178^,  I.  Band.  §329..  Conf. , Wuensch,  Kofmoh* 
gifcke  Uuterluiltungen,  III.  B.  § 86 . 
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life  of  fo  pure  a red  as  thofe  of  Europeans;  and  that  they 
conftantly  approach  more  or  lefs  to  black  nefs. 

V.  The  Ear  is  of  a more  circular  fhape  than  in  Euro- 
peans ; and  refembles,  fomewhat  more  clofely,  the  fame 
organ  in  apes.  It  feems  frequently  to  project  farther  than 
ufual  from  the  head.  It  is  a well-known  fa£t,  that  favages 
can  move  their  ears  at  pleafure,  and  poffefs  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  in  great  perfection  *• 

VI.  To  thofe  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
Negroes,  it  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  remark,  that  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  features  hitherto  defcribed,  differ 
widely  in  different  individuals ; and  form  as  great  a variety 
of  phyfiognomies  as  prevails  in  Europe.  The  features  of 
fome  Europeans  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  Negroes.  A perfon 
of  this  defcription  lives  in  my  neighbourhood ; but  his  mo- 
ther, it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  fufpeCted  of  improper  inter- 
courfe  with  an  African.  The  fkull  of  a Thuringian,  in 
the  poffeflion  of  Dr.  Loder , has  prominent  jaw-bones,  wide 
noflrils,  a flat  nofe,  &c.  forming,  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
owner,  an  intermediate  link  between  the  European  and 
the  Negro.  A fludent  of  his  acquaintance  has  almoft  the 
entire  phyfiognomy  of  a Negro.  The  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, with  refpeCl  to  male  parents,  ought  to  be  called  to 
mind  on  thefe  occafions. 


* Blumenbach  "jom  Bildungfliicbc}  § 39.] 
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In  like  manner,  fome  Negroes  are  handfomer  than 
others.  M.  Adanfon  % for  inftance,  maintains  that  the 
Negroes  of  Senegal  are  the  handfomeft  of  the  race. 

VII.  The  jaw-bones,  and  the  cavities  which  contribute 
to  form  and  to  protect  the  organs  of  fenfe  (whether  confid- 
ered  abfolutely,  or  with  a reference  to  the  reft  of  the  head) 
are  conftrufted  on  a larger  fcale  in  the  Negro;  and  are 
probably  better  adapted  to  their  office  than  in  thofe  tribes 
of  mankind  in  whom  a fuperior  underftanding  fupplies  the 
imperfection  of  mere  animal  accomplifhments.  If  we  were 
■to  take  for  a bafts  the  bones  compofing  the  face  of  an  Afri- 
can, and  endeavour  to  complete  the  fkull  according  to  the 
proportions  of  European  fymmetry,  the  fpace  allotted  to 
the  brain,  on  fuch  a fyftem,  would  be  uncommonly  large. 
.But  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt  will  be  difcuffied  in  a future 
paragraph. 

VIII.  Camper  has  proved,  agreeably  to  the  principle  of 
his  facial  line,  that,  in  the  fineft  Grecian  relic  of  ideal 
beauty,  the  bones  of  the  head  are  in  the  largeft,  and  thcfe 
of  the  face  in  the  fmalleft  poffible  proportion.  The  brow 
advances  to  a line  with  the  nofe,  minojes  with  the  arch  of 
the  head,  and,  like  the  occiput,  is  loft  in  a gentle  curve  : — 
a conformaticn  eminently  fitted  to  provide  an  ample  fpacc 
for  the  brain. 


* Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  Senegal,  p.  22 
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IX.  In  the  condruCtion  of  the  Negro’s  fkull,  which  is 
low  and  flat,  both  behind  and  before,  Nature  feems  almod 
to  have  reverfed  the  proportions  of  her  favourite  model. 
Were  we  to  compare  two  fkulls,  in  which  the  didance  be- 
tween the  root  of  the  nofe  and  the  alveoli  was  equal,  we 
fhould  find  the  os  fronds  longer  in  the  European  than  in 
the  Negro.  The  depreffion  between  the  fupcrciliary  arches 
is  tolerably  well  exprefled  on  the  ikull  of  an  old  Negro  in 
my  collection,  though  wanting  in  one  of  Profeffor  B lumen ~ 
bach' s fpecimens.  The  foramen  magnum  of  the  os  occipi- 
tis  appears  to  be  fomewhat  wider ; and  the  condyloid  pro- 
cefifes  feem  to  be  placed  farther  forwards  in  the  Negro  than 
in  the  European. 

X.  The  Negro  fkull,  viewed  in  front,  appears  to  be 
compreffed  at  the  tides,  efpecially  at  the  upper  part;  its 
cavity  feems  to  be  draiter;  and  the  parietal  bones  fmaller 
in  every  dimenfion,  than  in  European  fkulls.  In  fome  of 
the  fined  fpecimens  of  mummies,  according  to  Blumenbachy 
the  head  is  dill  more  compreffed  than  in  the  Negro*. 

In  Camper's  unpublidied  Commentaries  on  Odeology, 
the  breadth  of  the  head  is  faid  to  be  greated  in  the  Afiatic, 
of  middle  fize  in  the  European,  and  lead  in  the  African. 
But  although  this  remark,  fo  far  as  it  refpeCls  the  Negro* 


* Gottingifche  Anzeigen,  1785,  § 109, 
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accords  with  my  own  experience,  it  does  not  apply  with 
equal  univerfality  to  mummies ; for  the  diameter  of  a lkull 
of  this  defeription,  preferved  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre  at 
Cajfd \ does  not  vary  in  the  lead  from  the  European  model. 

XI.  The  impreffion  left  by  the  attachment  of  the  upper 
margin  of  the  temporal  mufcle,  extending  from  the  os 
fronds  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  os  parietale,  is  deeper, 
and  afeends  nearer  to  the  fagittal  future  in  the  Negro  than 
in  the  European.  Hence  we  might  infer  the  luperior  fize 
of  that  mufcle,  if  opportunities  were  wanting  of  examiit-» 
ing  it  in  the  recent  fubjecE 

XII.  The  extraordinary  height  and  circumference  of 
die  zygomatic  arch  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  bulk  of 
the  temporal  mufcle  is  likewife  very  confiderable.  On  this 
caufe  depends  the  protuberance  of  the  cheek-bones,  which 
are  uncommonly  large,  'and  nearly  quadrangular. 

XIII.  The  orbit  is  deeper,  the  line  deferibed  by  its 
margin  is  of  greater  length,  and  the  eye  itfelf  is  probably 
larger  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  European.  ProfefTor  Bonn 
has  remarked  a fimilarity  in  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  ca~< 
vities,  between  a Negrefs  and  the  ape^.  i(  Foramina 
u oculorum  in  uno  eodemque  piano  verticali  pofita,  quod 
u fimiis  proprium.” 

« 

* Defcriptio  Thefauri  Hoviani,  p.  133. 
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XIV.  The  nafal  bones  (which  are  in  one  inftance  of  a 
quadrangular  fhape,  but  in  another  converge,  as  in  apes, 
fo  as  to  form  a very  acute  angle  at  their  junction  with  the 
os  frontis)  lie,  in  two  fpecimens,  nearly  in  the  fame  plane, 
without  forming  a faddle.  In  a third  Ikull  they  do  not 
fenfibly  differ  from  the  fame  bones  in  Europeans. 

XV.  That  part  of  the  os  unguis  which  receives  the 
lachrymal  du£t,  and  is  feparated  from  the  rell  by  a pro- 
minent line,  is  in  thefe  fkulls  remarkably  final! ; and  the 
channel  of  the  duel  is,  of  courfe,  formed  principally  in 
the  nafal  procefs  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone. 

XVI.  When  the  head  is  feen  in  front,  the  cavity  of 
the  nofe  appears  uncommonly  large.  In  Europeans,  under 
fimilar  circumftances,  I have  been  unable  to  difcover  fo 
wide  a portal  to  the  organ  of  fmell,  or  a cavity  fo  exten- 
five  within.  Profeflor  Bonn  obferves  of  the  fkull  of  a 
negrefs,  “ ri£lus  nafi  major.”  In  the  fkull  of  a . North 
American  Chief,  in  Profeflor  Btumenbach' s collection,  this 
cavity  is  proportionally  larger  than  in  many  Negroes*. 

Haller •j'  remarks,  that  Negroes  in  the  Antilles  can 
diftinguifh,  by  fcent,  the  foatfteps  of  a Negro  and  a French- 

Gorting.  Anzeigen.  1785,  § 1.  12.  Conf.  Blumenbach,  InJ ?.  Phvfiolog . 

p.  195.  Commentationes  Soc.  Reg.  Gottingen/is,  vol.  x.  tab.  9. 

* . ' » 

•f  Elementa  Phyfiologite,  tom.  v.  p.  179. 
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man.  It  has  been,  in  like  manner,  afferted  of  fome  in-* 
habitants  of  the  continent  of  America,  that  they  can  dif- 
criminate  the  effluvia  of  the  natives  of  trance,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain*.  Experience  mud  decide  whether  this 
obfervation  will  apply  to  the  genuine  Negro  of  Africa. 

XVII.  But  that  nature  intended  him  to  poffefs  a more 
exquifite  fenfe  of  fmell  than  his  European  brethren,  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  fize  and  configuration  of  the  offa  turbinata 
fuperiora.  The  middle  pair  of  thefe  fine  convoluted  bones 
forms  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe  pretty  large  globular  protu- 
berances, which  mufi;  considerably  extend  the  furface  of 
the  olfactory  membrane.  Indances  of  the  fame  mechan- 
ifm,  in  an  inferior  degree,  have  been  obferved  in  Euro- 
peans by  ProfefTor  Blumenbach  and  myfelf.  Such  indances, 
however,  being  very  uncommon,  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
my  Negro  fkulls  Should  agree  in  this  peculiarity.  A Simi- 
lar lufus  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Riefs , in  a Skull 
belonging  to  the  Anatomical  Theatre  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main. 

In  one  of  my  Negro  fpecimens,  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethnoid  bone  occupies  a prodigious  fpace  in  the  bafe  of 
the  Skulk, 

* Pernetty  aj>.  De  Paaw,  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Americains, 
tom,  iii.  p.  94,. 
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XVIII.  The  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  wider  than  in 
Europeans.  The  maftoid  procefs,  which  is  wanting,  or 
fcarcely  difcernible  in  apes,  attains  its  ufual  magnitude. 
The  fiyloid  procefs,  which  is  very  obfcure  in  all  rny  fpeci- 
mens  of  fimise,  is  of  confiderable  fize.  The  officula  audi- 
tus  are  of  the  ufual  fize  and  figure. 

XIX.  The  roof  of  the  Negro’s  mouth,  which  is  perhaps 
wider,  is  evidently  of  greater  length,  and  fculptured  with 
deeper  inequalities  than  the  Europeans.  The  union  of  the 
offa  palati  with  the  upper  jaw-bone  is  effefted  rather  by 
future  than  harmony. 

XX.  The  pafiage  by  which  the  nofe  and  mouth  com- 
municate, is  of  a fize  equally  remarkable  as  the  external 
aperture  of  the  nofe.  The  pterygoid  proceffes,  which  are 
larger,  and  placed  at  a greater  diftance  from  each  other, 
prefent  a broader  and  more  uneven  furface  than  in  Euro- 
peans. 

XXI.  The  alveolar  precedes  of  the  upper  jaw  (which 
is  of  a fize  proportionable  to  the  bones  already  deferibed) 
are  confiderably  protuberant,  and  form  a charafteriftic  trait 
in  the  Negro’s  phyfiognomy.  — The  fpina  -nafalis,  which 
generally  refembles  a hook  bent  downwards,  is  wanting  ir 
three  ikulls.  In  one  of  them  only  a (light  veftige  of  it  is 
difcernible.  — - The  lower  part  of  the  pyriform  aperture 

[U  2] 
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wants  that  acute  margin  which  it  commonly  has  In  Euro- 
peans. 

The  foramen  incifivum  is  larger ; but  that  obfcure  veftige 
of  a future  which  feparates  the  canine  teeth  from  the  in- 
cifors,  and  correfponds  to  the  partition  of  the  os  intermax - 
illare  in  quadrupeds,  is  not  more  ftrongly  exprelfed  in  the 
Negro  than  in  the  European.  This  bone  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a general  character  of  brutes. 

The  foramen  and  canalis  infraorbitalis,  like  the  nerve 
and  artery  they  tranfmit,  are  larger  in  the  Negro. 

A wide  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper 
maxillary  and  cheek-bones;  but  it  is  lefs  confiderable  in 
one  fpecimen  than  in  the  other  two. 

Profefior  Blumenbach  regards  the  protuberance  of  the> 
jaw-bones  as  the  mod  diftinguilhing  feature  in  the  Negro’s 
countenance ; and  oblerves,  that  it  ferves  more  efpecialiy  to 
feparate  him  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in 
whom  (as  appears  from  the  infpeftion  of  mummies)  thefe 
bones,  though  of  very  uncommon  hze,  were  not  protruded.. 

XXII.  The  fiflura  Iphaeno-maxillaris  is  apparently  larg- 
er; but  the  fmall  wings  of  the  os  fphse  oideum  are  con-  . 
fiderably  fhorter  than  in  Europeans. 


( cli  ) 

XXIII.  No  peculiarity  is  to  be  difcovered  in  the  firuc- 
ture  of  the  vomer,  or  of  the  offa  turbinata  inferiors. 

XXIV.  The  lower  jaw,  which  is  broad,  thick,  and 
lefs  uniform  on  its  furface,  is  fhortened  at  the  Tides  and 
extremity.  The  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  in  ns  is  gene- 
rally obtufe,  approaches  nearer  to  a right  angle ; that  part 
of  it  which  is  covered  by  the  mafTeter  being  unufually  broad 
in  the  Negro,  as  well  as  in  the  ape.  This  defer iption  per- 
fe&ly  applies  to  three  fkulls  of  Negroes  of  mature  age. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  a fkull  belonging  to 
Profeffor  Blumenbach  forms  an  angle  of  130°,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  Europeans,  among  whom  this  angle  is 
exceedingly  liable  to  vary  in  different  individuals. 

XXV.  The  teeth  are  generally  found,  and  compofe  a 
very  compact  row.  They  are  broad,  thick,  and  long; 
more  efpecially  the  canine  teeth.  Their  number  ? in  an 
inflance  where  there  were  three  molares  more  than  ufual, 
amounted  to  thirty-five.  The  tooth  correfponding  to  the 
fixth  molaris  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  left  fide,  had  not 
made  its  appearance.  Mr.  Billman,  who  has  been  at  the 
trouble  of  counting  the  teeth  in  various  fubje£ts,  affures  me 
that  he  never  found  more  than  the  ufual  number.  The 
Negro’s  teeth  are  not  exempt  from  caries,  as  appears  from 
fpecimens  in  my  mufeum. 


( clii  ) ) 


In  a communication  to  Dr.  George  Forjler , Profeffor 
Camper  afcribes  the  cpnfufed  arrangement  of  the  teeth, 
which  is  frequent  in  all  the  northern  tribes  of  mankind,  to 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  fpace  comprized  between  the  canine 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  Thefe  feem  to  difplace  the  inci- 
fors ; for  the  jaw-bones  are  not  only  narrower  in  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  north  than  in  the  natives  of  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere,  but  appear  of  very  inconfiderable  breadth 
when  contrafted  with  thofe  of  an  African  or  Afiatic. 

/ # 

In  confequence  of  the  upper  jaw  protruding  immediately 
below  the  nofe,  the  alveolar  procefs  and  teeth  obtain  an 
oblique  direction;  and  form,  with  the  line  in  which  the 
maxillae  meet,  an  acuter  angle  than  in  Europeans.  This 
is  admirably  demonftrated  in  the  drawings  of  Camper  #. 

XXVI.  The  tongue,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  the 
parietes  that  inclofe  it,  is  larger  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
European. 

Slender  bony  procefTes  'j',  about  half  an  inch  long,  were 
attached  to  the  lefs  appendices  of  the  os  hyoides.  Thefe 
were  not  produced  by  oflification  of  the  ligaments;  for,  in 

Blumenbach  Ofteologie,  p.  87. 

q-  They  perfectly  referable  thofe  delineated  by  Plancus  : De  Monjiris  Epift. 
Venet.  1749,  tab.  iii.  Jig.  5.  and  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  as  I have  fre- 
quently obferved  them  in  Europeans  of  different  fexes. 
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the  fubje£t  in  queftion,  many  of  the  bones  (the  humerus 
for  inftance)  had  not  completed  their  growth. 

XXVII.  None  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  except  the 
maffeters,  and  thofe  of  the  external  ear,  are  uncommonly 
large.  From  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the.  maffeters,  and 
from  what  has  been  fuggefted  concerning  another  mufcle 
employed  in  manducation,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
Negro,  in  his  native  climate,  was  defigned  to  fubftft 
chiefly  on  vegetables. 

XXVIII.  The  ribs  are  larger,  and  more  boldly  curved 
than  in  Europeans.  This  is  ftill  evident  in  the  natural  Ike-* 
letons,  which  have  loft  by  exficcation  more  than  two  Pari- 
fian  inches  in  height. 

In  one  inftance  within  my  own  obfervation,  and  in 
three  recorded  by  Camper , {even  (or  the  ordinary  number 
of)  ribs  were  attached  to  the  fternum ; but  the  eighth  ap~ 
peared  to  approach  nearer  to  the  fternum  than  ufual. 

In  one  of  my  Ikeletons,"  and  in  a preparation  defcribed 
by  Camper  % the  fternum  receives  the  cartilages  of  eight 
ribs  on  each  fide.  In  apes,  eight  or  more  ribs  are  gene^ 
rally  attached  to  it.  Inftances  of  this  fometimes  occur  in 

* Verhandeling  over  den  Orang-Outang,  p.  1 5.  § 7. 
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Europeans,  as  in  a body  which  I differed  a few  days 
ago  #. 

XXIX,  An  acceflary  mufcle  of  the  cheft  was  difcover- 
ed  in  a Negro  by  Dr.  Bonn^.  It  originated  by  a tendon 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  third,  and  was  implanted  in  the 
fixth  rib,  near  its  termination.  This  mufcle  is  conftant  in 
quadrupeds^;  and  one  correfponding  to  it  has  been  occa- 
fionally  obferved  in  Europeans  ||. 

XXX.  The  female  breads,  according  to  various  writers/ 
are  flaccid  and  pendulous. 


* The  number  of  true  ribs  in  the  Patas , Malbrouck,  Magot , and  Papon,  is 
■eight,  according  to  Daubenton : in  the  Mone,  Coaita,  Sajon  Brun  (my  fpecimen 
of  which  has  only  eight)  Sai  and  Saimiri,  nine.  The  Jocko,  Gibbon,  Talepoin,  and 
Ouijliti  have  j even , like  the  human  fpecies.  Eight  is  ftated  to  be  the  general 
number  in  the  ape-genus,  by  Riolanus,  OJleologia  Simia,  five  ojfmm  fimia  & 
hominis  eomparatio ; of  which  an  extradt  is  given  by  Tyfon,  p.  67.  Conf.  Camper, 
1.  c.  and  Volcher  Goiter,  Externarum  & lnternarum  C.  H.  partinm  tabuLe,  No- 
rib. 1573,  lab.  ad  pag.  66. 

I - ' ' 

Camper’s  O rang- Outartg  had  only  fix  true  ribs.  It  is  Angular,  that  although 
Tyfon’s  Pygmy  is  ftated  in  the  text  to  have  no  more  than  feven,  the  cartilage  of 
the  eighth  rib  is,  in  his  plate  of  the  fkeleton,  attached  to  the  fternum.  It  is  ha- 
zardous to  entruft  artifts  with  the  execution  of  anatomical  defigns. 

Sandifort,  Exercit.  Acad.  fafc.  1.  Lugd.Bat.  1783,  p.  83. 

t Douglas,  Defcriptio  Comparata  Mufculorum  Hominis  & Quadrupedis. — 
L.  B.  1729,  p.  29. 

j|  Albinus,  Mnfc.  Horn.  L.  B.  1734,  lib.  iii.  cap.  78.  p.  791.' 
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XXXI.  The  fhoulders  are  not  fo  broad  and  mufcular  as 
in  Europeans. 

XXXII.  The  navel  forms  a round  projection*  like  a 
fmall  hernia. 

XXXIII.  The  Negro  is  (lender  in  the  iliac  region. 
One  of  my  fkeletons  has  fix  lumbar  vertebrae,  without  any 
variation  in  the  number  of  cervical  or  dorfal  vertebrae : an 
anomaly  which  I have  witneffed  in  Europeans  on  different 
occafions^.  The  foramina,  which  admit  veffels  and  liga-* 
ments,  are  in  all  the  vertebrae,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  the  back,  of  a very  extraordinary  fize.  The  hips  and 
pelvis  are  narrow. 

Dimenfions  of  the  Pelvis. 

i.  In  the  fkeleton.of  a male  Negro,  aet.  20. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Large  diameter  - « « - - 3 ii| 

Small  diameter  - • • • ■ 3 71 

* The  late  Mr.  George  Hunter  (fon  to  Dr.  H.  of  York)  informed  me  that  he 
had  met  with  fix  lumbar  vertebras  in  the  diffe&ion  of  a Negrefsj  and  that  feveral 
experienced  anatomifts  in  London  had  regarded  it  as  a very  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, The  following  paflage  from  Camper , may  be  adduced,  if  neceffary,  in 

CM 


Indies.  Lines; 
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2.  Of  a Male  Negro,  set.  14; 


Large  diameter 
Small  diameter 


3 3. 

2 9 


5.  Of  a European,  xt.  1 6, 


Large  diameter 
Small  diameter 


4 5 

3 9 


4.  Of  a well-made  European  adult,  of  inferior  fize  to 
the  Negro,  No.  1* 


Large  diameter  -•  - - -•  s , 4 6 

Small  diameter  - - - - - 3 1 1 


Camper*  > remarks,  that  the  large  diameter  of  the  pel-* 
vis  is  to  its  fmaller  diameter  in  the  following  proportion  : 


In  a Negro  - — as  39  to  271- 

In  an  European  - - - »•  41  to  27 

Although  this  Negro  was  much  taller  than  the  European. 

fupport  of  Dr,  Soemmering’ s aflertion : — “ Reticere  non  debeo,  in  aliquibus  fpinis 
“ fex  vertebras  lumborum  obfervari;  duas  tales  in  mufeo  meo  affervo.  Divifio 
“ arterite  aortte  tunc  longe  altior  eft,  quam  ft  quinque’darentur,”  &c.  Demon -■ 
Jtrationes  Anatomico-Tathologica ?r  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  § 1,  E.  II. 

* Verhandelingen  der  Bataafsch  Genootfchap  te  Rotterdam.  I.  Deel 
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In  another  European 

as  44 

to 

28 

Albinus’sMale  Skeleton 

66 

to 

43 

In  a Female  European,  rneafuring] 

49 

to 

2$ 

4 feet  4 inches  J 

In  two  others  - 

44 

to 

28 

Farnefe  Hercules  - 

. 48 

to 

34 

Antinous  - 

40 

to 

34 

Apollo  - - 

36 

to 

58 

According  to  Albert  Duier 

35 

to 

20 

Medicean  Venus  - - 

S- 

46 

to 

54 

XXXIV.  The  parts  of  generation, 

contrary 

to 

a vulgar 

notion,  are  of  no  uncommon  fize.  In  two  inftances  the 
prepuce  was  rather  longer  than  ufual ; but  it  fhould  be  re- 
collected  that  the  Negroes  of  Senegal,  who  are  not  Maho- 
metans, circumcife  their  children  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five;  and  that  circumcifion  is  likewife  pra£tifed  at  Angola. 

Littre  afterts,  that  the  naked  extremity  of  the  glans  is 
black,  like  the  reft  of  the  fkin#.  This  was  not  difcernible 
in  the  Negoes  I infpe£led;  probably  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  prepuce. 

XXXV.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  beautiful;  but  (as  in 
apes^  of  uncommon  length.  They  were  all  furnifhed  with 

* Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1702. 

[ X 2 ] 
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fefamoid  bones,  which  occur  more  rarely  in  Europeans, 
Dr.  S track,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  this  Univerfity, 
remarked*  both  in  my  fkeletons,  and  in  living  Negroes, 
that  the  hands  and  feet  were  unufually  flat.  The  bones  of 
the  leg  are  placed  obliquely  outwards  under  the  condyles  of 
the  os  femoris;  fo  that  the  knees  are  more  diftant  from 
each  other,  and  the  feet  are  bent  outwards.  This  defor- 
mity, which  has  been  noticed  by  others,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a vicious  conformation,  as  it  is  probably  in 
unifon  with  the  reft  of  the  frame. 

XXXYI.  But  to  proceed  to  the  deviations  which  more 
efpecially  affeCt  the  brain.  Of  thefe,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  are  not  the  creatures  of  art,  nor  of  accident;  but 
are  general,  if  not  invariable;  and  differ  only  in  degree  in 
different  individuals#  Mod  of  the  peculiarities  now  to  be 
mentioned  are  to  be  feen  in  every  fpecimen  I have  exa- 
mined in  the  collections  of  others #,  and  in  five  very  com- 
plete fkulls  which  are  in  my  poffeftion.  It  will  readily 
occur  to  my  readers,  that,  in  fome  inftances,  one  or  more 
of  thefe  characters  may  be  wanting ; as  in  Europeans,  inde- 
pendently of  difeafe,  the  bones  often  lofe  their  diftinguifii- 
ing  form.  The  height  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  inftance,  in 
aged  perfons  who  have  lbft  their  teeth,  is  frequently  ex- 
ceeded by  its  breadth  ;(  and  the  fpace  between  the  noftrils 

Viz.  Thofe  of  Camper  at  Klein-hankum;  of  Hovius  at  Amfterdam ; of  J Valter 
at  Berlin  $ and  of  Blumenback.dX  Gottingen. 
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and  the  lower  margin  of  the  alveoli  is,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  frequently  inconfiderable. 

XXX VIL  I meafured  the  fkulls  of  various  Negroes,  and 
almolt  every  European  fkull  in  my  colle&ion,  to  compare 
the  fize  of  their  relpe&ive  cavities* 

1 . I found  the  length  of  a cord  palled  from  the  root  of 
the  nofe,  over  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis,  and  along  the 
fagittal  future  to  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  margin  of  the 
os  occipitis,  to  be  lefs  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  European. 
The  vertical  arch  is,  therefore,  fmaller.  In  fele&ing  the 
Ipecimens  to  be  compared,  care  was  taken  that  the  bones 
of  the  face  were  of  equal  length* 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  Negro  fkull,  afcertained 
by  a cord  palling  horizontally  over  the  eye-brows,,  and  the 
upper  margin  of  the  os  temporum,  is  confiderably  lefs. 

5.  Neither  the  larged  diameter  of  the  IkulJ,  from  the 
os  frontis  to  the  os  occipitis ; nor  any  fmaller  diameter,  from 
one  os  parietale,  or  os  temporum,  to  the  other,  attain  the 
lize  they  polfefs  in  Europeans  *. 


* The  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  fkull  in  a full-grown  Negro,  was  6 inches, 
6 lines  (Paris) : the  largeit  tranfverfe  diameter,  4 inches,  6 lines. 

In  a Negro,  jet.  20 


Longitudinal  diameter 
Largeft  tranfverfe,  do. 


In.  L. 
6 11 

- 4 10 
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4,  69  7*  The  principal  bones  which  form  the  ca- 

vity of  the  cranium  are,  as  has  been  fhewn,  collectively 
fmaller.  The  os  fronds,  offa  parietalia,  os  occipitis,  and 
os  fphenoides  appear  fmaller  5 although  the  ofla'  petrofa 

a 

and  the  os  ethmoides  feem  larger. 

8.  Thefe  bones  poflefs  a hard,  compact,  and  brittle  tex- 
ture, like  thofe  of  quadrupeds. 

9.  It  mud,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  cavity ' of 
the  Negro’s  fkull  fomewhat  exceeds  in  height  that  of  the 
European. 


\ ' ......  . ■-  ’ ' ' " . - 

From  the  preceding  remarks  we  may  infer,  that  in  the 
Negro  the  fize  of  this  cavity  bears  a fmaller  proportion  to 
die  face  and  organs  of  fenfe,  than  it  does  in  the  European. 


Negro,  aet.  14 


Longitudinal  diameter  - 
Tranfverfe  diameter 


6 

4 


In  Europeans,  where  the  bones  of  the  face  were  much  fmaller,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding  inftances. 


Male. 


Female. 


Female. 


6 6 
5 6 


Frenchmen 

6 10 

5 10 


6 6 
5 1 


6 8 
5 3 


Skull  from  Berlin 


6 6 
5 6 
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XXXVIII.  Daubenton  firft  eftablifhed  the  portion,  that 
in  quadrupeds  the  foramen  ovale  is  placed  behind  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  in  the  bafe  of  the  fkull ; whilft  in  man  this 
opening  occupies  the  centre*:  a fa£t  fatal  to  their  hypo- 
thefts,  who  conceive  the  human  race  deftined  to  crawl  on 
all  fours.  In  children  the  condyloid  proceffes  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis  are  fttuated  more  anteriorly  than  in  adults.  In  the 
Orang-outang^',  and  the  reft:  of  the  ftmise?  the  foramen  is 
placed  behind  the  centre.  In  the  Negro  it  appears  to  lie 
not  quite  fo  forward  as  in  us. 

This  may  bfe  the  reafon  why  a Negro’s  fkull,  after  the 
maxilla  inferior  is  removed,  being  laid  on  a table,  falls 
backward,  fo  that  the  teeth  do  not  touch,  but  are  fufpended 
at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a line  above  the  furface  of 
the  table. 

The  fkulls  of  Europeans  of  mature  age,  ufually  incline 
forwards,  and  reft  with  equal  eafe  on  the  teeth,  or  on  the 
os  occipitis.  I have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  antici- 
pated in  this  remark;  but.  all  Negro  fkulls  do  not  poffefs 
the  property  I have  defcribed.  - 

XXXIX.  The  brain  of  a male  Negro,  aged  14,  weigh- 
ed two  pounds,  ten  ounces,  and  three  eighths  (Caffel  ftlver 

« Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1764. 

4 Camper  : Verhandeling  over  den  Orang-outang,  Tab.  ii.  fig.  2. 
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weight)  ; that  of  a Negro  aged  2o,  but  who  had  not  per- 
fectly completed  his  growth,  weighed  two  pounds,  thir- 
teen ounces,  and  one  quarter ; viz.  the  cerebrum  two  pounds, 
feven  ounces,  one  eighth,  and  the  cerebellum  fix  ounces, 
one  eighth;  a weight  which  the  encephalon  does  not  al- 
ways attain  in  Europeans ; for  I have  diffe&ed  adults  whofe 
brain  weighed  only  two  pounds,  five  ounces,  and  feven 
eighths.  The  lad  mentioned  Negro  was,  however,  un- 
commonly handfome,  tall,  and  robuft. 

« 

NX.  Dr.  Walter , like  his  predeceflor  Dr.  Mickel,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  medullary  fubdance  of  the  brain  of  a Ne- 
gro he  difie&ed,  was  of  a firmer  texture  than  ufual ; and 
poffeffed  that  degree  of  eladicity  which  fometimes  occurs  in 
the  brain  of  lunatics.  Now  hence,  probably,  he  inferred 
the  fuperior  firmnefsof  the  retina.  (Vid.  § VII.) 

XLI.  The  nerves  on  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  on  a com- 
parifon  with  thofe  of  Europeans  under  like  conditions,  ap- 
pear fomewhat  thicker.  This  difference,  which  is  mod 
finking  in  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  fifth  pairs,  might  be 
prefumed  from  analogy.  For,  if  the  eye,  ear,  and  organ 
of  fmell  be  larger,  as  has  been  dated,  we  mud  expert  that 
the  nerves  which  fupply  thefe  organs  will  have  a correfpond- 
ent  magnitude. 

XLII.  An  examination  of  the  brain  of  different  claffes 
of  animals,  conducted  with  great  care,  and  under  very 
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favourable  circumftances,  led  me  long  ago  * to  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  the  following  proportion;  which  has  been 
fince  adopted  and  confirmed  by  that  eminent  phyfiologifl, 
Dr.  Monro  j': — Man  has  a larger  brain  than  any  other  ani - 
maly  if  an  ejlimate  be  formed  of  the  proportion  'which  the 
brain  bears  to  the  nerves  derived  from  it. 

It  was  formerly  taken  for  granted,  that  man  poflefTed  a 
larger  brain  than  any  other  animal.  To  prove  this,  it  was 
ufual  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  brain  and  of  the  body 
in  man,  and  in  the  mofl  common  domeflic  animals.  Thus 
far  theory  bore  the  teft  of  experiment.  But  phyfiologifls, 
defirous  of  eflablifhing  the  fa£t  on  a wider  induction,  were 
involved  in  no  fmall  perplexity.  They  found,  on  this 
principle,  that  birds  flood  higher  in  the  fcale  than  man; 
and  that  feals  ( cetacea ) and  more  efpecially  the  fmaller 
quadrupeds,  as  the  moufe,  fquirrel,  &c.  pofTeffed  an  infi- 
nitely larger  brain,  in  comparifon  with  their  body,  though 
certainly  not  with  refpe£l  to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  or  that 
part  of  the  head  which  forms  the  face. 

No  pofitive  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  an  experiment 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  body,  liable  to  be  affected  by 

* De  Bafs  Encephali.  Gottingte,  1778,  page  17. 

'f  Obfervations  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  byftem.  Edin- 
burgh, 1783,  chap.  viii. 

[ Y ] 
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fatigue,  difeafe,  the  accumulation  and  lofs  of  fat,  &c.  is 
compared  with  that  of  brain,  which  is  more  conftant,  and 
feeure  from  fome  of  the  caufes  which  have  been  enume- 
rated. On  the  other  hand,  a companion  of  the  fize  of 
the  brain  with  that  of  the  nerves,  is  not  only  attended  with 
lefs  difficulty,  but  promifes  important  conclufions.. 

XLIII.  I am  far  from  confidering  the  nerves  as  excre- 
tory duCts  of  the  brain ; for  it  appears  to  me,  that  a very 
fmall  portion  of  brain  is  requifite  to  enable  them  to'  per- 
form the  functions  of  vegetation,  or  mere  animal  life. 

XLIY.  A being,  therefore,  that,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree pofTeffes  more  than  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  may 
be  prefumed  to  inherit  a fuperior  capacity  of  intellect. 

XLV.  Confidered  in  this  point,  of  view,  man,  who  in 
any  other  light  holds  but  a middle  ftation,  hands  confef- 
fedly  at  the  head  of  the  animal  world.  Apes  of  every 
defcription  (for  I have  been  fb  fortunate  as  to  procure  dif- 
feCtions  from  the  four  primary  divifions  of  that  genus)  are, 
in  this  refpeCt  greatly  inferior  to  him  ; for,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  brain  of  thefe  animals  (efpecially  of  the  fmaller 
fpecies,  with  prehenfile  tails)  is  heavier  than  the  human 
brain,  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body, — it 
fhould  be  recollected,  that  the  eye,  ear,  tongue,  nofe,  and 
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mufcles  of  madication,  require,  as  being  condru&ed  on  a 
larger  fcale,  a greater  fuppiy  of  fenforial  power  to  animate 
the  nerves  which  are  fpent  on  thefe  organs.  Setting 
apart,  therefore,  a portion  of  their  encephalon  diffident  for 
thefe  ufes,  the  brain  of  thefe  animals  dwindles,  in  compari- 
son with  the  human  brain,  almofl  to  a cypher. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  feem  to  poffefs  this  fuper- 
abundant  portion  of  brain  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  in 
proportion  to  their  fagacity  or  docility  #. 

The  larged  brain  of  a horfe,  which  I poffefs,  weighs  one 
pound,  feven  ounces:  the  fmalled  human  brain  that  I have 
met  with  in  an  adult,  two  pounds,  five  ounces,  one  quar- 
ter. But  the  nerves  on  the  bafe  of  the  horfe’s  brain  are 
ten  times  larger  than  in  the  other  indance,  notwithdand- 
ing  it  weighs  lefs  by  fourteen  ounces,  one  quarter. 

XLVI.  But  we  are  not  hadily  to  conclude  that  the  hu- 
man fpecies  have  fmaller  nerves  than  any  other  animal. 
In  order  that  my  ideas  may  be  better  underdood,  I {hall 
date  the  following  imaginary  cafe. 

Suppofe  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  require  600  nervous 
fibrils  in  one  indance;  and  500  in  another,  though  only 

* Vid.  Ebel:  Obfervationes  Neurologic#  ex  Ana  tome  Comparata.  Traj.adViadr, 
1788, 
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half  the  fize  > of  the  former  : farther,  that  the  animal 
with  600  fibrils  poflefles  a brain  of  feven,  and  that  with 
only  500  a brain  of  only  five  drams ; to  the  latter  we 
ought  to  afcribe  the  larger  brain,  and  a more  ample  ’capa- 
city of  regiftering  the  impreffions  made  on  the  organ  of 
vifion:  for,  allowing  one  dram  of  encephalon  to  100 
fibrils,  the  brain  which  abfolutely  is  the  leaft,  will  have  a 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  two  drams,  while  the  larger  has  one 
only. 

That  the  eye,  which  is  fupplied  with  a double  quantity 
of  fibrils  may  be  a more  complete  organ  of  fenfe,  will  be 
readily  admitted;  but  the  remark  is  inapplicable  to  the 
fubje£t  in  difpute. 

XLVIl.  Having  premifed  that  the  nerves  are  larger  in 
the  Negro,  we  infer,  by  analogy,  that  his  brain  is  fmaller 
than  that  of  the  European. 

, • ••  \ » ■ - • 1 *• 
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THE  GRADATION  IN  MAN. 


Note  I.  In  the  36th  note  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  is  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  on  Vegetable  Circulation. 

“ The  parts  which  we  may  expe<ft  to  find  in  the  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, correfpondent  to  thofe  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  are,  i.  A lyf- 
tem  of  abforbent  vefiels  to  imbibe  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  fimilar  to 
the  la&eal  vefiels,  as  in  the  roots  of  plants;  and  another  fyftem.  of  ab- 
forbents  fimilar  to  the  lymphatics  of  animal  bodies,  opening  its  mouths 
on  the  internal t cells  and  external  furfaces  of  vegetables;  and  a third 
fyftem  of  abforbent  vefiels,  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  placenta- 
tion  of  the  animal  foetus,  a.  A pulmonary  fyftem  correfpondent  to 
the  lungs,  or  gills,  of  quadrupeds  and  fifh,  by  which  the  fluid  ablorb- 
ed  by  the  la<fteals  and  lymphatics  may  be  expoled  to  the  influence  of  the 
air:  this  is  done  by  the  green  leaves  of  plants;  thofe  in  the  air  refemb- 
ling  lungs,  and  thofe  in  the  water  refembling  gills;  and  by  the  petals 
of  flowers.  3.  Arterial  fyftem,  to  convey  the  fluid  thus  elaborated,  to 
the  various  glands  of  the  vegetable,  for  the  purpofe  of  its  growth,  nu- 
trition, and  various  fecretions  ; the  various  glands  which  feparate  from 
the  vegetable  blood  the  honey,  wax,  gum,  refin,  ftarch,  fugar,  eflential 
oil,  &c.  5.  The  organs  adapted  for  their  propagation  or  reprodu&ion. 

6.  Mufcles  to  perforin  feveral  motions  of  their  parts. 

T 2 . 
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"NOTE  II.  Mr.  Whittaker,  in  his  HiRory  of  MancheRer,  defcribes- 
live  principal  forts  of  dogs,  which  he  lays  leem  to  be  natives  of  the  foil: 
the  great  houfehold  dog,  or  maRifF;  the  bull-dog;  the  greyhound;  the 
terrier  ; and  the  large  flow  hound.  The  maliifF  is  mentioned  in  the- 
Hillory  of  Henry  VII.  and  jull  fuch  as  is  reprefented  upon  a coin  of 
Cunobolin.  CJaudian  Ipeaks  of  the  bull-dog  to  the  following  eftedl: 

the  Britilh  hound, 

That  wrings  the  Bull’s  big  forehead  to  the  ground. 

And  Lymachns,  a contemporary  of  Claudian,  defcribes  the  amazement 
of  the  Roman  people  at  feeing  fome  Irilh  bull-dogs  produced  in  the 
circus.  Martial  mentions  the  greyhound;  and  Oppian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Severns,  defcribes  the  terrier  as  a native  of  this  Hie.  The 
large  flow  hound,  called  the  fouthern,  or  Mancheller  hound,  is  de- 
lcribed  by  Shake/pear  in  his  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,  two  centuries 
ago.  It  deferves  to  be  noticed,  therefore,  that  after  the  lapfe  of  fo  maj 
ny  generations,  and  conlidering  the  free  intercourfe  of  dogs,  and  the 
number  of  mongrels  that  mull  have  been  produced,  Rill  the  different 
kinds  remain  entire,  and  diflin&ly  charaderiRic. 

NOTE  III.  The  natural  hiflory  of  the  Polypus  is  in  itfelf  fo 
curious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  well  calculated  to  fupport  the 
opinion  maintained  in  this  paper,  that  we  thought  the  following  account 
from  Mr.  Smellie  would  be  very  proper.  He  fays,  “ In  a word,  nature 
“ in  the  Rrudure  and  fundlions  of  animals  defcends,  by  degrees  almoR 
« imperceptible,  from  man  to  the  polypus  : a being  which,  ever  fince 
■*(  its  properties  were  difcovered  by  Mr.  Trembley,  has  continued  to  allo- 
« nifU  both  philofophers  and  naturaliRs.  The  Rrudureof  the  polypus, 
“ which  inhabits  frefli  water  pools  and  ditches,  is  extremely  Rmple. 
* . its  body  conliRs  of  a Rngle  tube,  with  long  tentacula,  or  arms,  at  one 
« extremity,  by  which  it  feizes  fmall  worms,  and  conveys  them  to  its 
« mouth.  It  has  no  proper  head,  heart,  flomach,  or  inteRines  of  any 
kind.  This  fimplicity  of  Rrudure  gives  rife  to  an  equal  Rmplicity  in 
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tc  the  oeconomy  and  fundions  of  the  animal.  The  polypus,  though  it  has 
“ not  the  diftindion  of  fex,  is  extremely  prolific.  When  about  to  mul- 
“ tiply,  a fmall  protuberance  or  bud  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
“ this  bud  gradually  fwells  and  extends;  it  includes  not  a young  poly- 
“ pus,  but  is  the  real  animal  in  miniature,  united  to  the  mother  as  the 
“ fucker  to  the  parent  tree.  The  food  taken  by  the  mother  palfes 
“ into  the  young  by  means  of  a communicating  aperture.  When  the 
“ fliooting  polypus  has  acquired  a certain  growth,  this  aperture  gradu- 
“ ally  doles,  and  the  young  drops  off  to  multiply  its  lpecies  in  the 
“ fame  manner.  As  every  part  of  the  polypus  is  capable  of  fending  off 
“ llioots,  it  often  happens  that  the  young,  before  parting  with  the 
il  mother,  begins  to  flioot,  and  the  parent  animal  carries  feveral  gene- 
“ rations  on  her  own  body.  There  is  another  fingularky  in  the  hif- 
“ tory  of  the  polypus.  When  cut  to  pieces  in  every  diredion  fancy 
“ can  fuggelt,  it  not  only  continues  to  exift,  but  each  fedion  foon  be^- 
“ comes  an  animal  of  the  fame  kind.  What  is  fiill  more  furprizing, 
st  when  inverted,  as  a man  inverts  the  finger  of  a glove,  the  polypus 
“ feems  to  have  fuffered  no  material  injury,  for  it  foon  begins  to  take 
t(  food,  and  to  ^perform  every  other  natural  fundion.  Here  we  have 
“ a wonderful  infiance  of  animal  dudility.  No  divifion,  however  mi- 
“ nute,  can  deprive  thefe  worms  of  life.  What  infallibly  deftroys 
iC  other  animals,  ferves  only  in  the  polypus  to  multiply  the  number  of 
“ individuals.  M..  Tremhley,  ia  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  difcovered 
“ that  different  portions  of  one  polypus  could  be  engrafted  on  another. 
“ Two  tranfverfe  fedions  brought  in  contad,  quickly  unite  and  form 
“ an  animal,  though  each  fedion  belongs  to  a different  lpecies.  The 
“ head  of  one  lpecies  may  be  engrafted  on  another.  When  a polypus 
“ is  introduced  by  the  tail  into  another  body,  the  two  heads  unite  an<j 
“ form  one  individual,  hi.  Tremhley  gave  fcope  to  his  fancy,  and  by 
u repeatedly  Iplitting  the  head  and  part  of  the  body,  formed  hydras 
u more  complicated  than  ever  firuck  the  imagination  of  the  mofi  ro» 

“ mantic  fabuUft.” 


f 
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NOTE  IV.  Since  writing  the  article  concerning  the  Chimpanzee,  I 
haye  feen  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  at 
p.164,  of  which  is  the  following  obfervation;  which  for  its  authenticity 
and  importance  merits  a place. 

“.To  the  article  of  quadrupeds  thould  be  added  the  Japanzee  or 
“ Ghampanzee,  common  in  the  mountains:  an  animal  more  nearly  re- 
“ lated  to  the  human  race  than  even  the  Ourang-outang.  Of  two  that 
“ were  brought  alive  into  the  colony,  one  died  foon;  the  other  being 
“ older,  lived  fome  months.  He  was  nearly  two  feet'high;  but  thofe 
“ that  are  full  grown  are  nearly  five  feet  in  height.  He  was  covered 
“ with  black  hair,  long  and  thick  on  the  back,  but  fhort  and  thin  on 
“ the  bread:  and  belly;  his  face  was  bare  ; his  hands  and  his  head  bore 
“ the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  hands  and  head  of  an  old  black  man, 
“ except  that  the  hairs  on  his  head  were  ftraight ; he  ate,  drank,  and 
“ flept,  and  tat  at  table,  after  the  fame  manner  as  a human  being. 
“ At  firtt  he  crawled  on  all  fours,  always  walking  on  the  outfide  of 
his  hands  ; but  when  grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go  ereCt,  fup- 
“ porting  himfelf  by  a flick,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He  feem- 
“ ed  to  be  of  a melancholy  difpofition,  but  was  always  good-natured, 
st  doing  no  perfon  any  injury.  This  fpecies  of  ape,  although  not  en- 
“ tirely  unknown  in  Europe,  has  ufually  been  confounded  with  that 
“ of  other  apes.” 

NOTE  V.  “ In  this  collection  (of  comparative  anatomy)  wt 
“ find  an  attempt  to  expole  to  view  the  gradation  of  nature,  from 
“ the  mofl  limple  flate  in  which  life  is  found  to  exift,  up  to  the  moft 
“ perfect  and  moft  complex  of  the  animal  creation,  — man  himfelf. 
<£  By  the  powers  of  his  art  this  collector  has  been  enabled  fo  to  expole 
“ and  preferve  in  fpirits,  or  in  a dried  flate,  the  different  parts  of  ani- 
“ mal  bodies  intended  for  fimilar  ufes,  that  the  various  links  of  the 
“ chain  of  perfection  are  readily  followed,  and  may  be  clearly  under- 
flood.  , 
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“ The  fubje&s  are  arranged  in  four  clailes.  Firll,  Parts  conltrucled 
<c  for  motion.  Secondly,  Parts  elferitial  to  animals  relpe6ting  their 
“ own  internal  oeconomy.  Thirdly,  Parts  fupe.r-added,  lor  purpofes 
“ conneded  with  external  objects.  Fourthly,  Parts  for  the  propaga- 
“ tion  of  the  fpecies,  and  maintenance  or  fupport  of  the  young.  In 
“ each  of  thefe  clades  he  has  procured  and  digelled  a multitude  of  par- 
“ ticulars  which  are  difpofed  of  in  the  order  of  gradation,  beginning 
“ with  the  mod  timple,  and  advancing,  by  degrees,  to  fubj eels  of  a 
“ more  complex  organization.” 

Home's  Life  of  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

NOTE  VI.  Among!!  feveral  well-authenticated  particulars 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  evincing  a condderable  degree  of 
rationality  in  Parrots,  is  the  following:  — A refpedable  dyer  in  Man- 
chetler  has  for  fourteen  years  been  in  poiTeflion  of  a parrot  which  I 
have  feen,  and  heard  fpeak,  of  which  he  gave  me  an  account  to  the 
following  purport.  When  hungry,  lire  fays,  “ Is  there  nothing  for 
“ Poll  ? Give  Poll  a bit,  Jacky,  give  Poll  a bit.”  And  if  attention  be 
not  paid  to  her  entreaties,  fhe  raifes  her  voice*  and  cries,  “ What  the 
“ devil,  is  there  nothing  for  Poll  ? On  hearing  the  voice  of  a Mr.. 

M , who  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  lioule,  tire  immediately 

cries  out,  “ Well,  Mr.  M -,  how  are  you  ? What  news?”  and  then 

v 'laughs  heartily.  To  the  dogs  the  will  call  out  “ Turk,  Turk — Juno, 
“ Juno — hie  Turk,  hie  lad,  hie  rat,  diake  him  there,  lhake  him.,r 
If  they  attempt  to  annoy  any  padengers,  die  will  cry  “ Come  here, 
“ Sirrah!  come  here,  Turk  ! D — n you,,  come  here!”  To  the  poultry 
_die  will  call,  “ Chuck,  chuck;”  and  when  adembled  about  her,  die 
will  raife  her  voice,  and  fay,  “ Shoo,  fhoo,”  and  fright  them  away 
again.  To  the  cat  die  will  call  out,  “ Pufs,  Puls,  poor  Fully,”  &c. 
As  foon  as  the  can  hear  the  nolle  of  the  cart,  and  long  before  die  can 
lee  it,  die  begins  to  call  the  horfes  by  their  names.  <4  Come  White- 
“ foot,  come  Peacock  ; come  lad,  come — back — whoop — back — haw.” 
When  her  mailer  is  fcolding  the  fervants  in  the  dye-boufe,  die  runs 
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over  lier  whole  vocabulary  of  words  with  great  rapidity;  jumps  upon 
her  perch  and  down  again,  fhakes  her  head,  and  evincing  many  fymp- 
toms  of  extreme  agitation,  cries  “ Cannot  you  mind  your  bufinels, 

“ G — d d -n  you.”  In  a morning  the  will  fay,  “ Take  Poll  out 

and  when  it  rains,  or  the  day  begins  to  clofe,  the  will  call  out,  “ Take 
“ Poll  in.”  This  extraordinary  Parrot  will  laugh,  ling,  and  cry. 

NOTE  VII.  Mr.  Hunters  colle&ion  of  Ikeletons,  both  human 
.and  comparative,  is,  I am  informed,  the  molt  complete  ever  made. 
As  it  feems  he  had  paid  fome  attention  to  the  fubjedl  of  companion,  it 
is  to  be  wilhed  he  had  left  us  his  opinion  in  writing;  or  that  fome  per- 
fon  acquainted  with  them,  would  favour  the  public  on  that  head.  In 
•the  back  ground  of  an  elegant  engraving  of  him  by  Mr.  Sharp,  from  a 
portrait  taken  by  Sir  'JoJhua  Reynolds,  there  is  delineated  lix  of  thofe 
heads : a circumfiance  in  fome  meafure  indicating  his  ideas  of  grada- 
tion. 

n.  b.  Since  writing  the  above,  the  author  has  feen  Mr.  J.  Hunters 
life,  by  Everard  Home  ; prefixed  to  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Blood,  In- 

flammation,  and  Gun-Ihot  Wounds,”  juft  publilhed,  from  which 
fome  extracts  have  been  made.  See  Note  V. 

Dr.  Soemmering  fays,  **  In  one  of  my  negro  Ikeletons  I found  fix 
“ vertebra  of  the  loins.  The  number  of  the  other  vertebrae  was 
4<  complete:  this  I have  more  than  once  found  in  Europeans.”  Dr. 
Marjhall,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  in  London,  informs  me  that  he 
found  fix  vertebra  of  the  loins  in  a negro,  and  as  many  in  a ne- 
grefs ; but  that  he  never  faw  more  than  live  in  an  European.  Dr. 
Monro,  Profefibr  of  Anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  informs  me  that  he  never 
found  more  than  five  vertebra  lumborum  in  the  human  Ipecies  in 
■this  illand ; but  he  was  fhewn  fome  Ikeletons  at  Berlin,  which  were 
laid  to  have  been  the  firfi:  King  of  Pruliia’s  regiment  of  Giants;  and 
which  appeared  to  have  fix  vertebra  lumborum \ but  he  fufpedted  there 
was  fome  trick  in  it. 
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Sue , in  liis  Trait c cT Ojleologie,  lays,  “ J’ai  vu  plufieurs  fois  fix  ver- 
“ tebres  de  lombes,  & particulierement  dans  les  fujets  qui  avoient  au 
“ deffus  de  cinq  pieds  huits  pouces.” 

Thefe  are  all  the  accounts  I have  been  able  to  collect,  of  more  than 
five  vertebra  himborum  being  found  in  the  human  fpecies.  Nothing 
decifive  concerning  gradation  can  be  drawn  from  them,  becaufe  the 
number  of  vertebra  are  very  uncertain  in  Simla.  Dr.  Tyfon’s  pigmy 
had  five  vertebra  lumborum.  Monkeys  have  been  found,  fome  with  fix 
and  fome  with  feven. 

NOTE  VIII.  The.  Albinos  of  Africa  have  hair  much  whiter  than  ever 
was  feen  upon  an  European,  with  the  fame  curl  and  woollinefs  as  other 
Africans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe  who  are  dappled,  black  and 
white,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Ikin  which  are  of  a white  colour;  but 
where  the  Ikin  is  black,  the  hair  is  black  alfo. 

A negro,  who  was  born  in  Jamaica,  and  who,  on  account  of  a pe- 
culiarity, was  Ihewn  along  with  fome  wild  beafts  in  Manchelter,  had 
a large  white  blotch  upon  the  top  of  his  head  and  his  forehead,  ex- 
tending from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  nofe,  three  or  four  inches 
broad.  Upon  the  top  of  his  head,  where  the  Ikin  was  white,  the  hair 
was  white,  curled,  and  woolly ; upon  the  other  parts  of  his  head  the 
hair  was  black,  curled,  and  ’woolly.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  upon  the 
forehead  was  fimilar  to  that  of  an  European  Ikin,  the  carnea  colour,  not 
that  dead  white  which  I have  feen  in  Albinos.  Thofe  parts  which 
were  black,  were  of  a jet  black,  or  nearly  fo.  He  was  a very  hand- 
fome  negro;  had  no  franum  praputiv,  he  faid  his  Ikin  was  dappled  from 
his  birth;  at  lead  he  could  not  remember  it  otherwife. 

NOTE  IX.  A perfon  fkilled  in  numbers,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  theorems,  which  will  ferve  to  fliew  the  effedts  of  free  and 
indiferiminate  marriages  of  whites  and  blacks,  provided  their  offspring, 
in  whatever  degree  of  defeent,  were  alike  prolific. 

-U 
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“ Suppofe  a colony  of  whites  arid  blaeks  of  equal  numbers,  and  the 
“ white  men  married  blacks  or  whites  indifcriminately,  and  that  one 
" thirtieth  of  the  whole  number  were  born  and  died  annually;  then 
**  we  obtain  thefe  theorems;— 


U 


x W=the  number  of  Whites  remaining  after  the  expire- 
“ tion  of  m years;  W being  the  whole  number  of 
“ Whites,  at  firlt^ 


n 

B 


(orW)=the  number  of  Blacks;  B being  the  number 
“ at  firit  » 


4< 


& i — a. 


59 

60 


m 


x =the  Mulattoes,  or 
“ black  nor  white.” 


people  neither  abfolutely 


*'  According  to  thefe,  in  65  years  the  number  of  Blacks,  Whites,  and 
s<  Mulattoes  would  be  equal.  In  91  years  the  Whites  would  be  JL.,. 
“ the  Blacks  and  the  Mulattoes,  or  people  of  intermediate  degrees 
“ of  colour,  JL  of  the  whole  number.  In  three. centuries  not  ^4^  part 
of  the  Whites  wmuld  exilt.” 
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